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THE PRESIDENT AND REFORM. 


rH\HE most important contribution so far made to the 
| literature of the present campaign is the exposé of 

the Democratic appointments under President Cleve- 
land, published’ in the New York Zvribune of July 234. 
The exposé is elaborate and comprehensive, and has filled 
every impartial and honest mind with profound amaze- 
ment. How it is possible for any man who has been 
elevated to the dignity of the Presidency to commit so 
many errors—to use the mildest term—is past all com- 
prehension. When not only scores, but hundreds, of Exe- 
cutive appointments are made in disregard of every rule 
of fitness, the public service is not alone degraded, but 
the country is humiliated. It is a cause for national 
humiliation, and not for partisan exultation on the part 
of the President’s opponents, when such debauchery of 
the public service becomes, in this enlightened day, 
possible, 

The shameful showing of the 7rihune, with its names, 
dates and facts, sets forth that 218 appointees of the 
vcformer President have been directly connected with 
te criminal classes. The disgraceful list includes two 
murderers and two hirelings of assassins ; seven forgers ; 
{!:ree rioters—one appointed to be ajudge of the court by 
which he had been imprisoned ; five indicted for frauds 
against the revenue, and others for violating the pension 
laws ; many, guilty of robbing the mails, appointed mail- 
agents or postmasters ; and one who when appointed 
was in jail for robbing the identical office to which he 
Was appointed ; an impeached State Treasurer ; defraud- 
ing County Treasurers ; men guilty of robbery, theft, em- 
bezzlement, grand larceny, bribery, wife-beating, black- 
mailing ; keepers of gambling-houses and houses of ill- 
fame ; and many others guilty of scarcely less heinous 
offenses. To come down to a few specifications: A de- 
serter from the Union to the Confederate service was ap- 
pointed an Indian Inspector in August, 1885. The person 
appointed Pension Agent at Columbus, O., deserted in 
the face of the enemy, was court-martialed and sentenced 
to be cashiered. Another, appointed as Clerk of Rail- 
way Mails, had been indicted three times for forgery, 
arrested three times in Cincinnati for obtaining money 
under false pretenses, once in Texas for robbery, twice 
for theft in Kentucky, and who: stole a money-order be- 
fore he was one month in office, and is now awaiting trial. 
The person appointed as Postmaster at Newark, O., was 
sbort $13,500 in his accounts as Sheriff of Licking County. 
The Foreman of Norfolk Navy Yard was the leader of a 
mob that broke up a Republican meeting at Portsmouth 
during the last campaign ; was arrested, tried and fined. 
One Internal Revenue Collector, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, was active in the Maine Garcelon frauds. The 
** pernicious partisan ” appointed Statistical Agent for 
the Ohio Agricultural Department was in jail for three 
months for stealing a promissory note, but escaped the 
penitentiary on a technicality. One person, appointed 
Mail Agent, was sentenced to the penitentiary two years 
for grand larceny, two years for robbery, and was also in- 
dicted for riot, for robbery and for assault and battery. 

We cannot, of course, undertake to vouch for the strict 
accuracy of every charge made by the Z7’ribune against 
these and other appointees ; but the evidence upon which 
the charges are made is regarded by that journal as con- 
clusive, and, as to many of them, is accessible to all in- 
quirers. Can the Administration afford to stand mute, or 
refuse to plead, guilty or not guilty, to such a formidable 
and seemingly fatal indictment? It is idle for Mr. Cleve- 
land and his supporters to pretend that he is not respon- 
sible. He entered upon the Executive officé with distinct 
and positive pledges that the public service should be 
divorced as far as possible from partisanship ; that in cer- 
tain of its departments changes should be made only ac- 
cording to the personal character or fitness of the officials, 
He promised that the ‘rascals should be turned out,” and 
that the service should be cleansed and elevated by the 
appointment of capable and honest men to positions of 
trust and responsibility. He has not kept his promise. 
It is indeed possible that he may have been now and 
then deceived, but it is absurd io pretend that, with the 
exercise of ordinary care on his part, he could have been 
imposed upon in all or one-quarter of the cases cited by 
the Tribune. The only possible conclusion is that he 
has abandoned deliberately the policy proclaimed by him 
when a candidate, and that the integrity of the public 
service is to be henceforth secondary to partisan consid- 
erations. The country may well stand amazed at such an 
exhibition of indifference to official obligations anu the 
most solemn personal engagements. 





THE IMMIGRATION INQUIRY. 


f‘F\HE Congressional Committee charged with the inves- 

tigation of the evils of immigration, and the viola- 
jon of the foreign pauper emigration and the foreign 
soutract labor laws, commenced its labors last week with 
che®examination of the steamship passenger agents doing 
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business in New York. The testimony of these agents 
shows that all the principal Atlantic lines have agents in 
the larger cities of Europe and the United States ; that 
for the most part these agents, in Europe, do not solicit 
business ; and that as a result of this policy, especially in 
Italy, brokers sometimes collect gangs of emigrants and 
send them over in “‘ tramp ” steamers, charging the same 
rates as the regular lines; that some of the companies 
‘‘adopt precautions” against crippled or diseused emi- 
grants ; and that so far as possible the importation of con- 
tract labor is avoided. The agent of the Inman line tes- 
tified that all emigrant passengers brought by its vessels 
are inspected at the point of departure by a Government 
emigration officer, who musters the passengers aboard, 
taking the record of ths physical appearance, name, age 
and condition of each person. The French line between 
Havre and this port requires the agent to furnish a de- 
tailed history of each emigrant, and the emigrant must 
pass inspection by the French Commissioner at Havre. 

By far. the most important testimony so far elicited 
was given by the Italian Vice-consul at this port. He 
showed conclusively that unprincipled Italian contractors 
here carry on a regular system of contract-labor importa- 
tion. These contractors lure their victims by all sorts of 
false reports as to the prosperity which awaits them here, 
and a large proportion of the immigrants being penniless, 
they soon become a public charge. The immigrants, who 
come in droves, are obliged to pay the contractors from 
five dollars to twenty-five dollars above the cost of pass- 
age, and they are also compelled to pay exorbitant 
shanty-rents when at work on railroads, and are assessed 
for doctors’ fees whether sick or not. It is a common 
occurrence for contractors, having lured Italians here and 
collected the outrageous fees demanded by them, to dis- 
charge their victims and leave them stranded. Hundreds 
of the men imported by these unprincipled contractors 
are, the Vice-consul said, unable to get work at all, and 
during his three years’ service here he has had to assist 
4,000 or 5,000 destitute immigrants. The testimony of 
other witnesses went to confirm these official statements. 

While the evidence so far elicited doés not sustain the 
statements frequently made that agents of the great 
steamship companies peddle passage tickets and solicit 
emigrants in all European centres, it is plain that much 
of the immigration from Italy is ‘‘ induced ” immigration 
of the very worst class. It is equally true that many 
of the immigrants coming from other countries are 
undesirable, and that some practical measures should be 
adopted to put a stop to the dumping on our shores of the 
refuse of European populations. It may be difficult to 
mature satisfactory methods of restriction, for the prob- 
lem is full of perplexities, but there ought to be enough 
statesmanship in the country to deal effectively with evils 
which threaten the wholesale debauchery of American 
citizenship and endanger the stability of our highest 
national interests. 








THE FUNCTION OF THE PRESS. 


EN a man has been for half a century a conspicu- 
ous light in journalism, the professional axioms he 

propounds as a result of that experience are, of course, of 

great interest alike to the reader and the writer. Such 

an authority is Charles A. Dana, who in his controversial 

career has been on all sides of the political house; who 
has been reporter, critic, correspondent, editor and pro- 

prietor—at times branching out into the graver walks of 

literature, or again holding public station or the reins as 

Therefore, when he 
stood up before the Western Editorial Association, a few 
days since, at Milwaukee, it was expected that he would 
state some bold, plain conclusions, and in this the assem- 

bled journalists were not disappointed. From what he 
there said, in clear, unmistakable English, it is patent that 
Mr. Dana does not believe that a college-bred theorist can 
ever become a journalist, nor does he believe in the pro- 
posed College of Journalism. Said he; ‘‘ The man who is 
to be a teacher and adviser of men must learn to teach as 
well as to learn. The college is of high value, but the 
actual contact with business is more valuable. How is a 
professor in journalism going to help an ambitious young 
man to draw a prize in the intellectual lottery? A course 
of journalism would not be of much value; the one school 
is the newspaper office, and without it no man can become 
a thorough journalist.” Contrasting American with all 
schools of foreign journalism, he maintained that we are 

immeasurably ahead of the newspapers across the water. 

In the whole of the British Islands there are not more 

than half a dozen journals which can compare with’ 
those of this country. The same criticism held good in 

reference to the Press of Germany, where the newspaper 
is remote from the people, while here it is close to the 
people. In France the daily paper priuted a well-written 
essay; but the remainder of the sheet was filled with’ 
immaterial matter which would not be published in Ame- 
rica,’ All efforts to Anglicize or Gallicize our Press has 
signally failed. 

In the course of his interesting discourse, Mr. Dana 
very truly asserted that the old division of learned men 
was clergymen, lawyers and doctors ; but a remarkable 
thing about the education of a newspaper man of this 
period is that it should be universal. The newspaper man 
must know whether the theology of the preacher is 
sound, whether the physiology of the doctor is correct, 
and whether the logic of the lawyer is good for anything 
at all, Then he laid down his maxims as follows, which 
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we publish for the benefit of that huge crop of young 
men who pine for the rewards and honors of journalism : 


First. Get the news, all the news, and nothing but the news. 

Second, Copy nothing from other publications without giving 
perfect credit. 

Third. Never print an interview without the knowledge and 
consent of the person interviewed. 

Fourth. Never print a paid advertisement as news matter. Let 
every advertisement appear as an advertisement. No sailing under’ 
false colors. 

Fifth. Never attack the weak or the defenseless either by argu- 
ment, by invective or by ridicule, unless there is some absolute 
public necessity for so doing. 

Sixth. Fight for your opinions, but don’t believe they contain 
the whole truth or the only truth. 

Seventh. Support your party if you have one; but don’t think all 
the good men are in it and all the bad ones outside of it. 

Eighth. Above all, know and believe that humanity is advancing, 
and that there is progress in human life and human affairs, and 
that as sure as God lives the future will be greater and better than 
the present or the past. 


To all of these propositions we cordially say amen. 
They constitute a primer of journalism, not only suitable 
for the youthful aspirant and tyro, but the older heads of 
the profession might well study their naive suggestive- 
ness and fitting scope, conceived as they are in their 
author’s own inimitable spirit and diction. 





THE NEW AQUEDUCT. 


ene the lapse of four years since ground was first broken for 
- the construction of the new Aqueduct, the last blast has been 
fired, and it is now possible to walk through the tunnel from Croton 
Lake to the Harlem River, a distance through solid granite of over 
thirty miles. Notwithstanding the many scandals hovering over 
this great public improvement like a dark cloud that will not be 
dispelled, involving the Governor of the State and many notorious 
bosses, boodlers and politicians, the practical completion of the 
conduit is really one of the marvels of modern engineering, for 
no such huge bore through the primitive rock—thirteen feet in 
diameter—has before been excavated in the world. Often the com- 
bined force on the different sections numbered as high as 15,000 
men; and notwithstanding the fearful dangers to which these 
brave fellows were exposed, both from damp and foul air in the 
tunnel, the falling in of the walls of the shafts, the snapping of 
elevator -ropes and the reckless and murderous gangs of ruffians 
from all quarters of the world who on the slightest pretext would 
take human life, the contractors added to these ghastly features 
their own oppressive avarice, protected as they were by a powerful 
band of politicians. The men were compelled to board at the con- 
tractors’ pig-pens—for they were nothing better—at prices fixed by 
the bosses. Their clothing, boots, hats and what not had to be 
purchased at the contractors’ stores ; and the profits on these and 
the sales of vile whisky—the cause of numerous murders, many se- 
cret and yet unknown—have been a part of the dividends of these 
men who will rank in our municipal history with Tweed, Sweeney 
and the rest. When this Aqueduct was first resolved upon, the cost 
was Officially estimated at a little over $14,000,000—while up to date 
the sum is nearly doubled, that is, $25,000,000 — the cost of the 
Quaker Bridge Dam to be $6,000,000. It should be said, however, 
that the advantages to this city will be enormous when the tunnel 
is ready for the transmission of water, which will be early in the 
Spring. The new dam will be thirty-four feet higher than the 
present Croton Dam, will cover an area of 3,600 acres, and will 
have a capacity of 32,000,000,000 gallons above the level where tle 
water will be drawn off. The supply to the city will be quadrupled 
by the new Aqueduct. 

Whatever has happened in the past, it is fortunate that a 
combination of circumstances led to the summary extinction of 
the present Commission, and placed the Governor in the attitude 
where he had no alternative but to sign the Legislative Bill placing 
the whole power of reconstruction in the hands of Mayor Hewitt, 
who, whatever his peculiarities, can be trusted by the citizens of 
New York in all fiduciary matters. But in municipal annals the 
new Court-house and the new Aqueduct will be a pair. 





THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE EARTH. 


| anwar the last ten years our favorite boast that we had land 

enough for all, or that Uncle Sam could give every comer 
a farm, has been changed to the cry that our good farming land in 
the West has been taken up, and that there remains very little rich 
virgin soil within reach of the immigrant. Measured by present 
agricultural conditions, this is probably true ; but the question of 
present importance is whether these conditions are not susceptible 
of very great improvement. In other words, is not the present use 
of land comparatively small and also extravagant, and is it not 


possible to increase greatly the productive capacity of agricultural , 


lands? We have affirmative testimony derived from history. The 
Egyptians with their system of irrigation raised crops which fed a 
vast population where many modern farmers would deem agricul- 
ture impossible. A dense population was once fed in the Valley of 
the Euphrates, now a comparative waste, and even in our own 
Southwest the ancestors of the Pueblos once carried on extensive 
farming operations on land which Americans have not regarded as 
arable, Similar results are entirely possible at present, as Prince 
Krapotkine, the exiled Russian socialist, an acute reasoner upon 
economic subjects, has pointed out in a recent article. Those who 
have been prejudiced by a study of Malthus may oppose his con- 
clusions, but they are fortified by abundant examples. 

Prince Krapotkine asserts that there is not a single country 
whose population might not be easily supported by the products of 
its own soil without importations of any kind. Even where there 
has been an unusual pressure of population, as in England and 
Treland, the resson has been, not the insufliciency of the soil, but 
because the people have been prevented from fully utilizing its re- 
sources by laridowners and the monopoly of land by individuals, 
He illustrates his thesis by the results of market-gardening near 
Paris, From one farm of only two and seventh-tenths acres there 
are annually taken 125 tons of vegetables. The farmer has studied 
and adapted himself to the demands of nature. He has built walls 
to keep out the cold winds, has whitened them to secure all possible 
radiation of heat, and by the judicious use of fertilizers keeps his 
farm constantly productive throughout the year. By comparatively 
simple and inexpensive means he secures the advantages of a situa- 
tion much further south. Prince Krapotkine says that the charac- 
ter of the original soil is immaterial, for ‘‘a French market-gar- 
dener would in two years’ time raise an abundance of vegetables 
from an asphalt pavement as a foundation.” One gardener has 
covered half an acre with glass, and has heated the ground with 
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steam-pipes. The result is that for ten months of the year he cuts 
daily from 1,000 to 1,200 large bunches of asparagus, an amount 
which under ordinary circumstances would require not less than 
sixty acres of land. In other words, his adaptation of means to 
ends has increased the productive capacity of his land more than 
a hundredfold. Even this has been surpassed, according to the 
Quarierly Review, by an English gardener who has been able to net 
an annual profit of 25,000 from a little over an acre of land. The 
profits of French market-gardening may be estimated from the fect 
that the average rental charged for their land is $150 an acre. 
Prince Krapotkine believes that under present conditions these 
gardeners could raise enough both in animals and vegetables to 
sustain life at the rate of 1,000 human beings to the square mile. 
On this basis it would be possible for the State of Massachusetts 
alone to support within her borders a population of not less 
than 9,000,000. 

Similar efforts at the full utilization of the soil are illustrated in 
the market-gardening done usually by Germans near Newark, N. J., 
the gardens and chicken-incubators on Long Island, the celery- 
beds near Kalamazoo, which occupy grounds once deemed useless, 
and certain successful attempts at raising fruit by irrigation in 
New Mexico, and some results of irrigation in Kansas and Colorado. 

Prince Krapotkine’s argument is that the assertions regarding 
the present congestion of population really mean a lack of know- 
ledge, or vicious laws restricting the proper distribution of land, 
rather than natural obstacles. His belief is that in Great Britain 
and Ireland, which are estimated to have a population of about 
37,000,000, a population of 100,000,000 could be supported without 
importations, after throwing out one-sixth of the land as mountain- 
ous and not adapted to agriculture. He holds that if the natural 
resources of the United States were fully utilized, we could sup- 
port a population of 3,000,000,000, or twice the present number of 
people in the entire world. ; 

Taking scientific and close utilization of the yielding capacity 
of land as the starting-point, this estimate is very likely not exag- 
gerated. The Chinese for centuries have been’ feeding a vast popu- 
lation from land which Anglo-Saxons would consider utterly in- 
adequate. It is an old saying that a German will grow rich where 
an American would starve, an Italian will thrive on what the Ger- 
man throws away, and a Chinaman will prosper by gleaning after 
the Italian. This is not a question of sordid economy, however, 
but it is a question of the sensible economical management of our 
resources. Ignorance of the best methods of utilizing natural op- 
portunities, and to some extent the laws of land-tenure, prevent the 
full realization of Prince Krapotkine’s conception. With his ideas 
regarding land-tenure many of us have no more sympathy than we 
have with the similar ideas of Henry George ; but, leaving this out 
of the account, a far closer, more intelligent and more economical 
use of land is indicated as not only desirable, but necesSary, in the 
immediate future. Americans have prided themselves on the big- 
ness of the country and our large way of doing everything, but 
the time is at hand when economy must take the place of “ big 
things” and of extravagance. 








WORK FOR IDLE GIRLS. 


CLASS of young women generally considered to be in a most 

enviable position, and whose discontent, where it exists, is 
considered to be without excuse, have in fact fair cause te be dis- 
contented. These are the idle girls of good society ; the young 
women who, after having been well educated and taught to think for 
themselves—after having had their eyes open to see a certain degree 
of the truth about social relations and the exigencies of human 
existences—are condemned to comparative inaction by the assump- 
tion on the part of their parents that the proper thing for them to 
do next is to enjoy life, and that they are fortunate in not being 
obliged to do any manner of work except that which is involved in 
this apparently enviable vocation. 

These girls have fair cause tu be discontented, because, in truth, 
there has yet been no place made in the world for girls of their 
class, It is perfectly true that parents who are in prosperous cir- 
cumstances, and able to provide for their daughters without any 
help of theirs, have the right to ask of them that, their school edu- 
cation finished, their mental powers well trained, and their especial 
abilities developed to the point of being able to give and receive 
pleasure through art, or music, or what not, they should now adorn 
and enliven their parents’ home ; and it seems to be an ungracious, 
not to say ungrateful, thing for such girls to ask for a career, to 
require to be taught a profession, or to be put at once in the way of 
some wage-earning occupation. 

And yet girls of this class, earnest, thoughtful girls, the very 
girls to delight a father’s eyes and to be the comfort of a mother’s 
heart, will persist in just these unreasonable demands, They know, 
theoretically, the uncertainties of life and of fortune ; they know, 
theoretically, of course, the need of the world for honest workers, 
and its small need of mere butterfly existences ; they know, still 
theoretically, the bitter woes of a large class of human beings, and 
the urgent necessity that the world should stir itself up to finda 
remedy. Why, then, should they be idle, or merely ocenpied in 
thoso social duties which seem so trivial, and which are often more 
laborious than the work they fain would undertake ? 

The girls are right, and yet their parents are not wrong. 
Fathers and mothers have a claim upon their daughters for the 
gentle services which only they can give. They have a right to ask 
them to beautify their home, to be a centre of attraction to their 
friends, to keep the wheels of social life in motion, to give to their 
parents the exquisite pleasure of making much of them, and 
showering gifts and pleasures upon them, And yet the daughters, 
too, have rights, other than those of maintenance and of indulg- 
ence, which their parents are bound to respect. 

They have the right to ask that, having been trained to think, 
and having been given the materials for most solemn thought in 
the knowledge which comes from history, from literature and from 
political and social science, they shall be allowed to carry thought 
into action. Though duty forbids them to ask for a career which 
would sequester them from their home ministry, they have a right 
to that larger horizon, that broader field of activity which their 
training has made to them a necessity, and failing which, not 
merely their mental and moral, but even their physical natures 
must dwindle. 

Such girls as these should be introduced by their parents into 
philanthropic work. The crying want of the times is for unpaid 
workers who'are trained thinkers, in all branches of work for 
others. Not only for personal service among the poor—though the 
need for that is*éfough to occupy the energies of all the idle girls 
in our large cities—but for the study of social problems ; for the 
collection‘ of statistics ; for writing newspaper articles, magazine 
articles, tracts, ‘and books on special subjects. There is a need of 
women’ of leisure and of intelligence and activity to serve upon 
boards 'to visit prisons and jails, and almshouses and insane asy- 
lums, and, since abuses are by no means always the result of indo- 
fence or of depravity, but mostly of ignorance, to study into their 
nature, and to learn by what means a remedy may be found, 


a 
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One great cause of those difficulties with which society is now | 
grappling, the labor problem and the problem of pauperism, is that | 
while physical science has been making rapid progress, economic 
science has been almost at a standstill. The study of economics 
has at last become the imperative duty of every educated man and 
woman. These women of leisure, these idle girls with their trained 
mental powers, owe it to their generation and to the world to do all 
that in them lies to advance, by study and by experiment, the 
present state of social and economic science. 








THE SIOUX RESERVATION. 


HE Sioux, or Dakotas, are the most powerful Indian tribe left 
in America. They number about 35,000, and some of them 
have settled down to civilized ways on the reservation assigned to 
the tribe, after the suppression of the various outbreaks which 
ended with the flight of Sitting Bull into the British possessions in 
1876. The reservation assigned to the tribe at the close of the 
Sioux War, and solemnly guaranteed by treaty, amounts to nearly 
25.000.000 acres in Dakota, besides many more in Montana and 
Wyoming. <A recent Act of Congress provides that commissioners 
shall treat with the Sioux for the purchase of 11,000,000 acres of the 
land assigned them, The consent of three-fourths of the tribe 
must be had to the transfer, and the Indians are offered, as com- 
pensation, $1,000,000—for the purchase of stock and farming im- 
plements. On the ratification of the treaty, the Indians are to give 
up their common hunting and grazing habits, and are to settle, each 
on the separate farm he selects. The lands acquired by the treaty, 
if this is ratified, are to be sold to actual settlers at fifty cents an 
acre, and the proceeds are to be placed at interest for the benefit of 
the Sioux Nation. 

This is the plain statement of the scheme for the consideration 
of which the Sioux were called together at Standing Rock Agency, 
in Dakota, two weeks ago. So far as reported, their leaders are 
unanimous in opposing the proposition laid before them. Each | 
one of them advised the tribe, of which 5,000 were present, to make 
no hasty decision ; and each one reminded his hearers that every | 
treaty made with the whites had been broken by the whites. It 
must be admitted that there is good ground for this statement— | 
we have never kept faith with the Indians when it seemed to be | 
to our profit to violate our agreements. 

It is undoubtedly important that the lands in question should 
be opened to settlement, but the rights of the owners should not be 
usurped, and they should be paid for them at their true value. And 
after all, it is not a question of which is the more desirable use of 
the land, that made of it by the Sioux or that to be made of it by 
the white settlers ; it is a plain question of right or wrong. The | 
title of the Indians to these lands is as inviolable as the title of 
Vanderbilt, or Astor, or John Jones, to his real estate in New York. 
Why does not the Government appoint commissioners to treat 
with Mr. Vanderbilt for the cession of his property on ridiculously 
inadequate terms? The immorality of the proposal is absolutely 
the same in the two cases, but the Sioux are red men, for whom no- 
body cares, and the influence that makes a catspaw of the Govern- 
ment is felt in every direction, like the pressure of the atmosphere, 
and, like that, knows nothing of the moral law. The Indians will | 
lose their land, and it may be that many innocent white settlers wil] 
lose their lives, if the sense of injury drives the Sioux once again to 
acts of violence. Then the troops will be set in motion, and the 
treacherous red men will be hunted down ; and more territory will 
be redeemed from barbarism and handed over to the occupation of 
the Christian freemen who remove landmarks and take God into 
their own hands. ; 











Tue authorities seem to be in earnest in their efforts to put an 
end to “hazing” at the Annapolis Academy. The Secretary of the 
Navy has just ordered the dismissal of four cadets who had been 
found guilty of the practice by a court-martial, and trials now in 
progress are likely to be followed by a similar result. It appears 
in evidence that one of the favorite amusements of the hazers was 
to compel their victims to chew candle - grease and toilet-paper. 
Young men who are possessed of the instincts of brutes should not 
be educated at the public expense for a service which they would 
be sure to dishonor, 





Ir is announced that the Senate Finance Committee will shortly 
report a Tariff Bill as a substitute for the Mills Bill, and that an 
attempt will be made to pass it, regardless of the time its considera- 
tion may require. It is difficult to understand why the preparation 
of such a Bill has been delayed until this late day in the session. 
The Republicans of the Senate should have been ready to take up 
and consider the House Bill promptly on its passage, and their fail- 
ure to mature.a substitute measure in advance will cost the party a | 
good many votes. It is understood that the net reduction to be | 
attained under the proposed Bill will be between $65,000,000 and | 
$80,000,000 ; but little is known as yet as to the specific provisions | 
of the Act. 





Tue new Inman line steamer City of New York secms to be a 
marvel of naval architecture. She is built almost on the lines of a 
yacht, is fourteen feet longer than the City of Rome, and on her 
trial trip developed a speed, in making twenty-three miles an hour, 
which will enable her to make the Atlantic voyage in six days. She | 
is lavishly equipped with life-saving apparatus, and all her appoint- 
ments are on a magnificent scale. On her first voyage she will 
bring out Mr. Blaine and the members of his family who have been 
sojourning in England, The stateroom which will be occupied by 
Mr. Blaine is magnificently decorated and upholstered. It looks as 
comfortable and as luxurious as the best apartments in the best 
hotels. In the daytime it provides all the comforts of a suite of 
rooms, At night it can be converted into two bedrooms, where 
every facility is provided for uninterrupted sleep. The woodwork 
of the compartment ie constructed of beantifully finished Hun- 
garian ash. ® 


For some time past the subject of telegraphic communication 
between British Columbia and Australia has been discussed, but 
only within a few days has the project been regarded as certain of 
accomplishment. A company, however, had been formed, known | 
as the Pacific Cable Company, and Mr. Owen Jones, a director, pro- 
ceeded to Australia with a view of securing the assistance of the 
governments of that country and New Zealand in carrying out the 
scheme, He returned to Vancouver, British Columbia, recently, 
after having secured the promise of these governments and that 
of the Hawaiian Islands to subsidize the cable line. That Great 
Britain and Canada will grant the project similar assistance is 
quite certain, ‘Indeed, the announcement is made that cable-lay- 
ing will be begun in a few months; and while the work may not be 
actually commenced within so brief a period, it cannot be doubted 
that the time is comparatively near at hand when telegraphic com- 
munication will be established between the two most important 
of the British dependencies, Simultaneously with this enterprise 








} on the 27th ult. 


| there were 2,180 cases, 





there will probably be the establishing of steam communication be- 
tween the Canadian Pacific coast and the Australian colonies, This 
scheme has been under consideration for some time by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway authorities, and there can now be but little 
doubt that before long a line of steamers will be running between 
British Columbia and Australia and Japan. Those favoring Im- 
perial federation naturally regard the projects mentioned as having 
a most important bearing upon the subject, since such telegraphic 
and steam intercommunication cannot fail to bind in a closer sym- 
pathy the widely separated members of the British Empire. 





Tue breaking up of race divisions in politics still continues. 
Although the British-American Association of Boston has repudi- 
ated the circular of the central branch, stating that the Ward 
Committee had decided to vote the Republican ticket, yet it is 
regarded as probable that many of the British-Americans will vote 
with the Republicans because they believe that the Democracy is 
too much under the control of the Irish-Americans. Thus race an- 
tipathy itself causes race division instead of solidification. On the 
other hand, curiously enough, some of the Irish votes will be lost 
to the Democratic party again this year, because some of the Irish 
have become persuaded that the Democrats, in the matters of the 
fisheries and tariff, are acting in the interests of England. Thus 
tepublicans may get some Irish votes out of hostility to the Eng- 
lish and some English votes out of hostility to the Irish, a situation 
which aptly illustrates the logic of politics. 





THE ninth centenary of Christianity in Russia was celebrated 
In 988, Prince Vladimir of Russia renounced 
Paganism and introduced the Christian faith. The first popular 
baptism took place in Kieff, then the capital of Russia, and after- 
wards it was performed in every town. In compliance with the 
order of the Holy Synod of Russia, a grand Te Deum was celebrated 
in all the churches-of the Empire on the recent anniversary, with 


; consecration of water, and there were great religious processions in 


all parts of the country. In the City of Kieff there was opened and 
consecrated a grand cathedral dedicated to St. Prince Vladimir, the 
Tsapostolos. Nine centuries ago, when Russia joined the Christian 


| family of States, it was an insignificant country, counting about 


two millions of residents. Now Russia is in some respects the 
greatest country of the globe, counting over one hundred million 
residents, of whom about seventy-five millions are of the Greek- 
Eastern religion. Russians are at once a religious and a patriotic 
people. ‘For the Faith, the Country and the Czar,” is their 
watchword now, as it was centuries ago. 


Tue old question—does Prohibition prohibit ?—will be asked 
again after reading some recent reports from Rhode Island. Dur- 
ing the last six months of 1885, under License, the number of 


| arrests was 3,398; during the last six months of 1886 it was 2,262 ; 


but during the last six months of 1887, under Prohibition, the fig- 
ures rose to 3,090. During the last six months of 1885 there were 
2,529 cases of drunkenness and reveling ; during the same period 
in 1886 there were 1,475 cases ; but during the same period for 1887 
Against 60 cases of common drunkards in 
1885 are to be set 79 under Prohibition in 1887. It is stated that 
there are more liquor saloons under Prohibition than there wer 
under License, and now these figures indicate an increase .n drunk- 
enness and crime in the last year as compared with the first year 
under Prohibition. The reports go to show that liquor is sold 
more freely in Providence now than under License, the number of 
saloons to population being one for every 206 persons. The aver- 
age under High License is one to every 400. Private *‘ club-rooms ” 
have sprung up everywhere, which are merely semi-private bars, 
and: their effect is to encourage a taste for drinking, which under 
other conditions would hardly exist. With such a concrete, posi- 
tive example of the failure of Prohibition close at hand, it is no- 
thing less than fanaticism of a peculiarly selfish kind to insist upon 
this policy and refuse to countenance High License. 


OnE thing must be said for the emperors and kings who start. 
out on a visiting tour. If they do not leave behind them the 
‘swelling phrase and seven-leagued words,” they do at least attend 
strictly to business and get through with their interviews in short 
order. Hardly had William II. set feot on Russian soil, hardly 
had the telegraph announced that he and the Ozar—-incarnate 
righteousness and peace—had kissed each other, when there fol- 
lowed the review and the farewell banquet and more kisses, What 
next? After the clouds, sunshine ; and perhaps after so much sun- 
shine not a few clouds, Everything is serene in the East; and, 
after the doubly Imperial visit to Rome, the sky in the South will 
be without a cloud. When traveling is so easy and visits are so 
brief and peace is so plentiful, why not take in the West? Paris is 
worth seeing on its own merits, and President Carnot would do the 
honors in a becoming way, with or without kisses. There is also 
another Empire just beyond, with which William II. may one day 
be brought into relation. The good-fellowship and harmony and 
amiability which come like light out of the East ought to shine 
also in the West before the jaws of darkness do devour them up. 
It is a pity that these apostles of brotherly ‘love, pottering around 
in their war-ships, have no one near at hand to whisper that the 


| English and the French fleets, when they speak, speak to the pur- 


pose. Strange things happen in the political world, and ther: is 
such a thing as keeping the peace with overmuch noise, 





DurinGa the later period of the agitation in Manitoba in favor 
of the abrogation of the monopoly privileges of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, it was suspected by many that the 
Northern Pacific had something to do with fanning the flame of 
opposition to its Canadian rival, That the surmise was correct 
appears to be evident from the fact that the recently elected Green- 
way Government of Manitoba has entered into an agreement with 
the management of the Northern Pacific, the latter contracting to 
equip and operate the Red River Valley Railway, after it is built by 
the former. The line will first extend from Winnipeg to the inter- 
national boundary, and every effort will be made to divert traflic 
from the Canadian Pacific to the rival line. It is also claimed that 
the Northern Pacific will pay intérest to the Government of Mani- 
toba on the cost of the construction of the road. That the Govern- 
ment of Manitoba should thus seek alliance with a foreign corpora- 
tion is not at all singular, Many of the members of the Legislature 
of that Province favored Riel in his rebellion, and many more, Lib- 
erals in politics, are quite willing to resort to anything short of aa 
armed opposition to embarrass the Dominion Government. It is 
now stated on excellent authority that the design of Premier Green- 
way and his associates in the Executive of the Government of Mani- 
toba is to separate that Province and the Northwest from Canada 
and annex them to the United States. To be sure, those favoring 
such a project are very much in the minority, and of course the 
Dominion Government would not allow such a wholesale transfer 
of the public .domain without. a most. emphatic protest ; but the 
movement to that end 18 none the less significant, 
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AFRIOA.—DEATH OF NEGRO GUARDIANS OF THE FRENCH FLAG, ON THE ISLAND 
OF ALCATRAZ (SENEGAL COAST). 
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THE COAST OF THE AUCKLAND ISLANDS, ITALY.-—-THEATRE OF MARIONETTES, AT BOLOGNA, 
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REV. LEIGHTON COLEMAN, 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL BISHOP-ELECT OF DELAWARE. 


EV. LEIGHTON COLEMAN, recently elected Bishop of the 

Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Delaware, succeeding the late 
venerable Bishop Lee, who, by seniority, was the presiding officer 
of the House of Bishops of the United States, was born in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., May 3d, 1837. He is a son of the late Rev. John 
Coleman, D. D., who was for many years a prominent clergyman. 
He received his academic education: at the Episcopal Academy, 
Philadelphia. After several years’ training in business, he entered 
the General Theological Seminary, New York, in 1858. At the end 
of his middle year he was ordained Deacon by the late Bishop 
Alonzo Potter, and during his senior year acted as missionary at 





PENNSYLVANIA.—REY. LEIGHTON COLEMAN, S.T.D., LL.D., 
P. E. BISHOP-ELECT OF DELAWARE, 
PHOTO. BY FORSHAW,. 


the public institutions on Blackwell’s and Randall’s Islands, New j 


York, He graduated in theology in 1861, and became the first 
Rector of St. Luke’s Church, Bristleton, Philadelphia. In the 
Summer of that year he was married to the eldest daughter of the 
late Alexis I. du Pont, of Delaware. In November, 1868, he removed 
to Wilmington, Del., and became Rector of St. John’s Church in 
that city. He remained there until December, 1866, when he went 
to Mauch Chunk, Pa., and was rector of the church there of which 
the late Hon. Asa Packer was for so many years senior warden. 
During his rectorship the beautiful church there was built, and 
also another church in East Mauch Chunk. In 1874 he accepted a 
call to the rectorship of Trinity Church, Toledo, O. In 1875 he was 














MAINE.—HON. WILLIAM L. PUTNAM, DEMOCRATIC 
NOMINEE FOR GOVERNOR. 
PHOTO. BY M. P, RICE, WASHINGTON.—SEE PAGE 395. 


unanimously elected Bishop of Fond-du-Lac, but declined the 
proffered honor. On account of his wife’s health he went abroad 
in 1876 for more than a year, returning to his parish in Toledo in 
the Autumn of 1877. The health of his wife failing again, he re- 
gigned his parish and went to Europe a second time, in 1879, re- 
maining abroad for a period of eight years. During the interval 
he was not idle, but was constantly engaged in ministerial and 
literary work. His only child, Alexis I. du Pont Coleman, entered 
the University of Oxford, and took his degree there in January 
1888. His son has since been ordained, and is now an assistant 
minister in the Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston, Mass. 

Returning to this country in June, 1887, Dr. Coleman declined 
several other calls in favor of one to the parish of Sayre. Pa., a 
town in which some of his old friends and parishioners reside 
and are interested, and where he is now engaged in a large and 
promising work, including the erection of a beautiful new stone 
church and rectory. In 1865 he received from Trinity College the 
honorary degree of M. A., and in 1875 the honorary degree of 
8. T. D. from Racine College. Recently Hobart College has con- 
ferred upon him the degree of LL. D. 








THE CLEVELAND MONUMENT. 


HE ninety-second anniversary of the founding of the City of 
Cleveland, Ohio, was celebrated on Monday of last week—the 
23d ult.—with interesting and appropriate observances. The con- 
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. OF CLEVELAND, UNVAILED JULY 23D. 
PHOTO. BY JOHN H. RYDER. 


OHIO. —STATUE OF GENERAI, MOSES CLEAVELAND, FOUNDER OF THE CITY 
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spicuous feature of the occasion was the unvailing of a bronze 
statue of General Moses Cleaveland, of Connecticut, the original 
surveyor of'the Western Reserve, and who founded the city to 
which his name, with slightly altered orthography, has been 
given. The statue is nine feet high, and occupies an advantageous 
site in the Monumental Park. It is a gift to the municipality from 
the Early Settlers’ Association, composed of about 700 men and 
women who have lived in Cleveland at least forty years, and who 
meet annually for historical addresses, reminiscences, etc. The 
programme carried out last week was one of extraordinary interest, 
including the reading of two valuable historical papers contributed 
by the venerable President of the Association, the Hon. Harvey 
Rice, who is now in his eighty-ninth year. 
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PENNSYLVANIA,—-HON, HUGH W. WEIR, CHIEF-JUSTICE 
OF IDAHO, 
PHOTO, BY SPERBER. 


HON. HUGH W. WEIR, 
CHIEF-JUSTICE OF IDAHO. 


] ON. HUGH W. WEIR, whose appointment to the Chief-justice- 

ship of Idaho has given great satisfaction in Pittsburg, where 
he now resides, was born in 1831, in Indiana County, Pa., of which 
his father, George Weir, was one of the original surveyors, He 
received his education at the Blairsburg Academy. After graduat- 
ing, he studied law in the office of Hon. Augustus Drum, in 
Indiana County, and upon being admitted to the Bar, in 1852, 
practiced his profession with Mr. Drum in his native and adjoining 
counties until his preceptor removed to Greensburg. Mr. Weir 
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NEW YORK.—DEMOLITION OF THE DEPOT BUILDINGS OF THE LONG ISLAND RAILROAD 


COMPANY BY THE AUTHORITIES OF LONG ISLAND CITY-—-THE WRECK. 
FROM A SKETCH BY A STAFF ARTIST.—SEE PAGE 896, 
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was admitted to the Supreme Court Bar of Penn- 
sylvania in 1855, and to the Bar of the Supreme 
Court of the United Statec in 1861. He continued 
in active practice in his native county until 1870, 
when hé removed to Pittsburg; there he formed 
a.law partnership with R. M. Gibson, which con- 
tinued until the death of the latter in 1882. In 
1884 he entered into partnership with Mr. J. M. 
Garrison, which relation he still holds. 

Mr. Weir early in life took an active interest in 
politics, identifying himself with the Douglas wing 
of the Democracy. He was a delegate to the 
Charleston Convention in 1860, and also to the 
Baltimore Convention. In 1866 he was a candi- 
date for Representative in Congress from_ the 
Twenty-first District, but was deteated by John 
Covode by a very small majority, Mr. Weir running 
far ahead of his ticket, and reducing the usual 
Republican majority of 800 down to 160 votes. In 
1885 he was nominated unanimously by the Demo- 
crats of Indiana County for presiding judge of that 
judicial district, but he declined the honor. Justice 
Weir never was an office-seeker, preferring to de- 
vote his time and talent to his chosen profession, 
in which he has been conspicuously successful, 
An evidence of his worth and popularity is fur- 
nished in the fact that his appointment to the 
Chief-justiceship of Idaho 1s cordially approved by 
the members of the Bar of Western Pennsylvania 
irrespective of party politics, His future home— 
S least for the next four years—will be in Boisé 
Jity. 


TWO WONDERS. 


| enrol she said: 
Who shall J take? Iwonder and muse; 
The world is before me where to choose, 
And all but one I 4.ust refuse. 
There’s Henry, Thomas and Ned ; 
And the man with the buggy and big watch- 
chain, 
Who hes driven me twice and is coming again. 
There’s Albert, Jim and Fred; 
They all flock round me, and I know why— 
I'm just too lovely, artless and shy. 
But marriage bonds so tightly fetter, 
I'll wait a while—I may do better. 
I'll wait for pudding—I don’t like pie; 
Shucks are cheap—but corn is high, 
And none of these commonplace fellows will do; 
So who shall I take? I wonder who! 


Later; she said: 

Who can I get? I wonder who! 

For chances to marry are really few, 

Though I’ve known a dozen, at least, would do. 
There was Henry, Thomas and Ned; 





But Henry has courted a gir! and married her, 

And Thomas is roving the world somewhere ; 
There was Albert, Jim and Fred; 

But these are now engaged, they say ; 

And the man with the buggy has rolled away. | 
The minute they see me, the men all scatter ; 
I’ve waited too long, I know, is the matter. 

A girl is foolish to strain her luck; 

To hold for corn, and lose ever the shuck. 
Pudding is best—but pie will do; 
Oh! who can I get? Iwonder who! 


E. M. D. 


| A STRANGE PHOTOGRAPH. 





By Mary A. BLANE. 


HE appointments of my room were luxuriously | 
delightful, and I slept, slept profoundly—I 
do not know how long—but was wakened by 

a sense of not being alone ; a watched, startled feel- 
ing as a white, swift-moving object passed along 
the tapestried wall opposite me and disappeared ! 
I sprang up, and, lighting my lamp, threw the rays 
from a strong Argand burner through the room. 
I lifted the tapestry. Nothing but oak panels, 
solid and substantial enough, under my close gaze. 
I could think of nothing which, moving outside, 
might have produced this effect within ; and, try 
as I would, I could offer no solution of the odd 
apparition. 

I had come to Pena: for twenty-four hours, 
with my old_schoolmat:, Reynolds Herholf, who, 
by marriage with its young Spanish mistress, lately 
orphaned, had become its. master. 

I always rather fancied mysteries. I liked 
fathoming them. I considered myself a first-class 
amateur detective. I was in good spirits —‘‘a 
vague looking forward to some pleasantness ”— as 
I went down to breakfast. 

I made no mention of my little experience during | 
the night to my host, but I accepted the renewed 
invitation that I would lengthen the twenty-four 
hours to a week. 

‘We'll have a little hunting, Charlie, to remind 
us of our boyhood,” Reynolds said. 

“Yes.” I gave a light stamp to bring down my 
trousers-leg, and admired the mole on my left 
cheek, in my host’s handsome mantel-mirror, and 
smiled to think of the game I had in view to in- | 
vestigate, little thinking what sort I would really | 
“bring down.” 

During my spare moments that day I busied 
myself in attempting to invent something approx- 
imately like the reflection I had seen on the tapes- 
try. Some ingenious servant, I conjectured, had 
discovered this method for welcoming the Penares 
guests, I constructed a rude affair of pasteboard, 
with an opening fitly shaped. This, I thought, 
with a strong light within it, and carried swiftly, 
ought to give me my visitor, I would try it when 
night came, 

The house was full of guests, and it was late 
before the building was quict. I leaped easily to 
the ground, from the baleony below my window, 
and trusted to the lessons my limbs had \earned 
in boyhood te get back again. 

The lights were not yet all out, so I sat down to 
wait under the shadow of a friendly maple. As I 
sat, I observed a dark figure moving slowly along 
the southern wall, 

‘Ah! my friend of last night,” I said, in my 
own mind, expecting every minute to see a “ magic-~ 
tantern: performance. I watched it closely. I 
could but dimly discern the outline, as it stood 
death-still, the head thrown slightly back, as if the 
eyes were watching closely some point above them. 
Romething white floated slowly down from an up- 











per window. A zephyr caught it; it rose again, 


and then descended obliquely. I could see it now 
—a bit of white paper—at my feet. I heard a low, 
muttered curse as the man groped about on hands 
and knees in the darkness. Again and again he 
searched ; but in vain. I was on the point of an- 
nouncing myself and offering him his billet-douz, 
as I conceived it to be, when the sweet notes of a 
mocking-bird fell on my ear-—so wonderfully clear, 
so perfectly imitated, as to command my profound 
astonishment and induce my silence. Three times 
he repeated the warbling notes, and then moved 
swiftly again to the wall. Mirabile dictu! again 
a white messenger floated down. He seized it, 
and disappeared in the darkness. ‘‘A maid and 
her lover,” I said, in contempt of my own curios- 
ity, as I proceeded to light my lantern and try my 
“effects.” Bah! Nothing could have been less 
like the filmy, translucent vision of the night be- 
fore than my yellow, shapeless glare. 

I blew out the candle, and stood looking into the 
darkness of my room. Ha! By Jove, there it 
went again! The perfect outline of a slim, white, 
human figure thrown against the dark silk tap- 
estry ! Before my eyes it had appeared and dis 
appeared. I could not tell whence it had come or 
whither it had gone. I climbed to the balcony, and 
again examined the room thoroughly, but without 
forming the smallest solution to my odd vision. 

The note I had picked up was, after all, no love- 
letter—a bit of waste paper, and ran as follows : 


**]T have read that we 
Must not look back of Elizabeth's 
reign to 
See chimneys in use. 
You can imagine, that 
White walls in those days were 
Hollow mockeries indeed! A 
Twelve foot room would be a 
Midnight dungeon.” 


I was soon sleeping soundly, and only wakened 
in time to prepare for a luxurious ten - o’clock 
breakfast. I was.unusually impressed by Herholf's 
haggard appearance. He assured me that he was 
well; but to me he looked feeble and worn. I 
wondered that I had not observed it more on the 
day of my arrival. 

A couple of days passed, and once again I had 
seen my strange visitor. Indeed, I had attempted 
to seize it, but it had melted out of my grasp, and 
left me, in true ghost-like fashion, clasping the 
waving tapestry. I determined, on the first op- 
portunity, to mention it to Mrs. Herholf, and ask 
if there could be an explanation. 

The figure that I had seen on the second evening, 
from my seat under the maple, I had seen several 
times since. Sometimes it disappeared in the wall 
of the house ; sometimes it came out of the wall ! 
There must be a secret door, but I could not find 
it; and why a pair of servants should choose mid- 
night and mystery for courtship, if such it was, I 
could not understand. As, for a lost article, we 
look first in the possible and then in all impossible | 
places, so, having exhausted all means of discover- 
ing the source of my silvery white, filmy, swift, 
translucent nightly vision, I determined to lose 
no indirect light, however disconnected it might 
appear, and was bent on discovering the person- 
alities and methods of these nightly interviews. 

I had unraveled the cipher of the note I had 
found, and by taking the first word of each line, 
read: “I must see you. While Hollow, Twelve, 
Midnight.” 

I sat, as had grown to be my custom, under the 
dark maple. It was midnight and past. The 
wall as usual yielded its figure. This time, without 
doubt, a woman's. She moved swiftly down the 
garden-walk and out of sight. = took my place as 
nearly as possible where I had first seen her, and 
waited. An hour had passed before I again heard 
the faint brushing of her gown against the shrub- 
bery. She followed the wall, from its south corner, 
close under the shadow of the dark-gray stone, 
The point where a jutting angle made almost 
blackness was reached, and, by a swift movement, 
which came the nearest possible to being too late, 
Icontrived to insert a twig between the edges of,a 
spring door as the woman’s figure dissolved ‘in 
darkness, I applied my ear to the narrow oper 
ing, and could hear quick footsteps along.a stone 
floor, At length all was silent, and I entered, The 


| door swung noiselessly on its hinges and closed 


behind me. Itound utter darkness and a damp 
odor for company. I felt my way slowly and 
cautiously. Occasionally the gallery widened some- 
what, but usually it was barely wide enough for 
me to walk comfortably. There were frequent 
turns, and twice I ascended narrow stairways, and 
at length reached the terminus of the gallery on 
what seemed the second floor of the building. I 
ptruck a match—I had but two, and must be care- 
ful of them—but there was nothing to see. Only 
the narrow walls of a secret passage! No door to 
be seen! I retraced my steps, but the entrance 
had vanished, There was but a smooth stone sur- 
face > JI pressed every spot in search of a secret 
spring, but in vain, and, after an hour of useless 
search, J cursed my own folly and idle curiosity for | 
having thus entrapped me. I struck my other 
match and noficed that the little gallery here, at 
its beginning, was widened into a sort-of vestibule 
farge enough to hoid a table and a chair, and bent 
off in one direction into a sort of alcove, I could 
not suppress an exclamation of delight as I dis- 
covered a short candle on the table, Besides 
this candle, the table held pens, ink, paper and an 
od copper salver, with a heavily wrought rim in 
antique design, the centre a smooth, polished sur- 
face, An odd ornament for thia strange place, I 
thought, I looked at the pens, One had been 
recently used. As I sav undecided whether to call 
for help, or await the return of the habitués of 
the place for my release, a light flash :d upon me 
from a dark corner, I picked up tue glittering 
fhing —a locket with a jeweled monogram. I 
pressed the spring, and disclosed a dark, wicked, 
magnificentiy handsome tace. I knew it in an in- 
stant — that of Alvarez Dacarro! a man whose 
name a few years ago had vecn on every lip, who 





was now remembered for his wickedness and his 
perfidy, who was under sentence of death, and 
who had despoiled Reynolds Herholf’s father-in- 
law of half his fortune through the strange, mag- 
netic influence he had acquired over his daughter. 
She at one time had wished to marry him, but had 
been made, it was said, to see his perfidy before it 
was too late. 

The locket, I supposed, had been Mrs. Herholf’s, 
and the maid who used this passage for her mid- 
night meeting probably had stolen it. 

Putting the jewel in my pocket, I began again, 
with the aid of the candle, a fresh search for hid- 
den springs. I réturned to the further end of the 
gallery, as that surface was a smaller one to look 
over. I had passed many times from end to end 
of the smooth stone, pressing cach spot separately, 
before I noticed a mere pin-point, where the stone 
seemed slightly roughened. I pressed it. A door 
swung quickly open on noiseless hinges, and a 
draught blew some silken fabric across my cheek. 
I freed myself from the material and looked 
around me. The bright moonlight, through a 
large window, showed me my own room! 

I went to the door. It was bolted, as I had left 
it. My room, then, was in the secret - passage 
route, I examined the paneled wall, but could 
discover no sign of a doorway, and as there was 
nothing to be developed by conjectures, I soon 
fell asleep. 

Twice during the following day I sought an in- 
terview with Mrs. Herholf, but was unable to see 
her. I had determined to tell her all I knew of 
the use which was being made of the secret pass-_ 
age, and to restore her locket, as well as seek an 
explanation of my “silver ghost,” as I had called 
my nightly visitor. Herholf was confined to his 
room, and his wife remained with him. 

Worn out with my watch of the night before, I 
retired early, and soon fell into heavy sleep, from 
which the oppressive sultriness of the night roused 
me. I went to the window. The thick darkness 
was only the more manifest by the occasional 
brilliant flashes in the south, which foretold an 
approaching storm. I was seated by an open 
window close to the tapestried wall. : 

Suddenly, I seemed to hear or feel a human 
breath. I caught my own, and listened with an 
intensity of purpose which defeated its own ob- 
ject. The blood whirred in a heavily pulsing 
stream past my ears, in its round to and from the | 
brain. Like a flash the white, floating, illuminate | 
figure came and melted away, at the other end of | 
the wall, as I felt through the tapestry curtain the 
contact of a passing human figure close by me ! 

Now I knew that what I had seen had been a 
reflec ion! No wonder it had melted to nothing- 
ness when I seized it. 

I waited a few seconds, and then slipping noise- 
lessly the panel I had learned to know last night, 
I entered the gallery., It was, as I expected to find 
it, dark and empty. I groped my way slowly to 
the lower end. A strong blast of wind and the 
beating of rain on the wall outside announced the 
arrival of the storm. 

A strong glare overhead made me for the first 
time aware that light from the outer world entered 
here. I now sawabove me a glass plate, clear, but 
very heavy, semi-circular in form and semi-hori- 
zontal in position ; doubtless unnoticeable from | 
without, but concentrating in daytime a fair light | 
on the table. 

The wind was bearing the storm on rapidly ; 
each moment there were renewed peals of thunder, 
and an almost constant stream of light came 
through the circle of glass. 

I was determined to await my visitor’s return, 
and looked about for a hiding-place, A jutting 
corner offered the shelter I sought. I stepped 
into it, and asI did so, dislodged some material 
which must have hung on a peg above me, and 
which fell, covering my head and -shoulders in 
soft, close, yet metallic folds. I threw it quickly 
off, and it fell to the floor in aheap which glit- 
tered strangely in the flashes of light. I took it 
up quickly and bore it to the’nearer light, It was 
blindingly dazzling—da curiously wrought suit of 
finest silver wire, soft and yielding as silk. I 
folded it, as I might have done a ‘silk handker- 
chief, and put,it into my pocket. I was no longer 
at a loss for my nightly visitor's silvery whiteness ! 

A half-hour more had passed, There was a sud- 
den rush of air from ,the outer world, bearing 
with it the increased sound of water pouring 
heavily down. Steps upon the stone pavement, 
and I knew myself, at- last, shut in with the 
Ghost of Penares, 

I listened with a beating heart. The tones of a 
man's voice fell on my ear, followed by those of a 
woman in reply. “Both were suppressed, but I 
could occasionally distinguish a word, or detached 
parts of sentences, Sometimes with a tender in, | 
flection, more usually with eager accent and indi- 
cating an absorbing topic. 

Once the man’s tones became quite clear. 

“White powder, if tle drops don’t answer. Re- 
member, by Thursday--beats forty-five——” 

A sudden peal of deafening thunder drowned 
the tones, and when I could distinguish them 
again he was saying: 

‘* Be sure of your work, We shall have nothing 
to fear—everything to hope.” 

A few moments’ silence, then whispered words, 
I guessed through the darkness that he was leaving 
her. By a sudden flash I saw him bend over the 
table, and lifting the waiter, disclose an opening 
from which he took a roll of papers. He placed 
fhem in his breast and turned ‘to the door. Again 
he turned, folded his companion in a passionate 
embrace, and was gone! w 

A thrill passed like an electric shock through my 
frame. That dark, handsome Spanish face, with 
its jagged scar across the left clieek, had I not its 
counterpart in my possession ? 

The storm was 10w at its height. Waves of wind 
ana water seem‘ testing the house to its founda- 
tion, Peal aft’» peal of thunder reverberated on 











my ears, Sudecnly a blinding flash of lightning 


came, like a stream of liquid fire, pouring through 
the crescent, permeating, as it were, the entire 
gallery and outlining each stone in the moldy 
wall. The woman seemed envelopec in flame as 
tongues of fire played around her figure. The 
deafening peal of thunder I was dimly conscious of 
as I fell to the floor stunned and blinded. 

When I recovered my consciousness, it was with 
@ woman’s shriek resounding in my ears. By the 
fitful illumination from the lightning I saw that I 
was alone, I went to the table and lighted the 
candle; no fixed purpose inducing me, perhaps, 
still not quite recovered from the electric shock, 
Mechanically I picked up the copper waiter which 
now lay on the floor, and which I had seen, when 
the vivid lightning had come, in the woman’s 
hand. 

I started at the sight of it. Its former glitter- 
ing surface was so no longer ; burnt into it and 
confronting me were the features of a well-known 
face. How well I knew those long, almond eyes ! 
that gracefully curved chin! the thin, tightly 
compressed lips ! 

I recalled some broken sentences: ‘‘ Drops not 
strong enough—white powder—beats forty-tive— 
all over.” 

A sudden, terrible suspicion broke upon me as 
Reynolds Herholt’s ghastly face, growing thinner 
and thinner daily, rcse before me. She was givine, 
him drops daily—a Spanish tonic, he had told me— 
and was murdering her own husband before my 
eyes ! 

I sat down to debate what I should do, By 
Thursday, the man whom I now knew to be 
the scoundrel Alvarez had said, all would be over. 
It was already Tuesday. Too late to hope for his 
recovery, perhaps, but I must attempt it. Yet, 
how? He could bear little excitement in his weak 
condition, yet to tell him without causing excite- 
ment was impossible. The waiter would condemn 
her, but could he survive the discovery? I had 
scarcely reached my room, when there was a knock 
upon my door, and I obeyed a summons to Rey- 
nolds’s room. 

Beads of moisture stood upon his brow, and he 
breathed with intense difficulty. He apologized 
for disturbing me to keep him company, but the 
storm had made him sleepless. 

‘“‘ Besides,” he went on, “I thought I heard a 
scream, a fearful, horrible scream, last night, when 
the lightning struck that tree on the lawn. I was 
too weak to get up, and would not disturb my wife. 
I haven’t got clear, and the noise doesn’t leave my 
ears. I hear it always. I heard it then ’— he shud- 
dered, and covered his face with his hands for a 
few seconds, then started up in a listening attitude 
as he cried: ‘*‘ There ! I heard it! Oh, I heard it 
again! Help me! Help me! Oh, Charlie, you 
heard nothing, did you?” 

I stroked his brow soothingly, and putting a 
pocket-flask to his lips, I urged him to swallow a 
little of the stimulant. In a few seconds, so com- 
plete was his exhaustion, he had fallen into a 
nervous slumber, 

An old family servant beckoned me to the door, 
and closed it behind us as he said: 

‘‘ Mars Charles, don’t yer let on ter Mars Rey- 


; nolds, but fo’ de Laud ye kyan he’p hearin’ dem 


heathen noises what Miss be’n er makin’ sence fo’ 
day. Jes’ fur all de wurl like de ole oman, her ma, 
made, so folks say. T’ank de Laud I wusn’t here 
den, when dey had her shet up in dat room what 
Miss Nita got now.” 

I could only repeat: ‘‘ The old woman ?” 

‘‘ Why, you see—dat what dey tell me—de ole 
man couldn’t er got de money ef de folks in dem 
furrin places’d er knowed dat de ole’oman’d gone 
out’n her mine. So he jes’ switched her off here, 
en norated in no time how dat she wus dead. En 
fo’ de Laud, dar she was shet up, en, nobody 
knowin’ de way ter her cep'n de ole man hisself en 
Miss Nita. When de po’ creeter died dey shet up 
de sta’rway, en Miss Nita low how she mine ter 
live in dat room herse’f ; but h’it clean beat Jacob's 
time how she kin stay dar. Hear dat?” 

It was the same sound I had heard. when in 
Reynolds's room. 

‘Dat de way de ole oman kyar on when dem 
spells wus on her. En dem soun’s been reachin’ 
out here sence fo’ day. Ye kin guess now why dat 
po lovin’ creeter in dar ’d rather think he crazy 
hisself ‘n ter hear dat noise. I be’n er humorin' 
uv him, but I dunno !” and the old man shook his 
head sadly. 

The.sick man still slept, and I stepped softly 
to ‘the adjoining room, I turned the key, lifted 
the latch, and ventured a cautious glance behind 
the portiere. 

In the room beyond the room in which I stood, 
Anita Herholf, the most beautiful woman I had 
ever seen, was @ raving maniac. Her long hair 
hung like a thick cloud about her ; her magnifi- 
cent eyes were distended and bloodshot ; he: 
clothing torn and disordered ; and as she swayed 
her slim, graceful figure back and forth ina move- 
ment almost snake-like in its suppleness, sh 
uttered a dog-hke snarl, which occasionally was 
prolonged into the, revolting sound that reached 
Reynolds’s room. Incipient disease had been de- 
veloped by the strain her nervous system had been 

der, and the electric shock had hastened th« 
climax. The murderess was feeling her own fangs ! 
I summoned medical aid at once. The physician 
pronounced Mr. Herholf undoubtedly a victim to 
the deadly narcotic forglove. His condition for 
weeks was one between life and death, with almost 
no hope of recovery. His wife was placed in an 
asylum, where she died before he was able to 
leave his room. He never knew her crime. When 
he was able to travel he went abroad, leaving the 
house in my care, I destroyed the contents of the 
table in the secret gallery, from which I had un- 
doubted proofs that my suspicions were correct, 
and that Anita Herholf was poisoning her hus- 
band, that she might give herself legally to the 
villain whom her father had refused to let her 
marry during his lifetime. He, Alvarez, having 
just left the gallery as the bolt came, was killed 
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by the falling tree, and never lived to be punished 
for his crimes. 

I keep the waiter, though the face after afew 
hours was unrecognizable. 
it, as [ did, the secret of the ‘* Ghost of Penares.” 


The dress of silver gauze I keep also, with the | 


little Jamp which Anita Herholf must a’ways have 
carried ; and by the aid of a narrow, oblique mirror 
in the ceiling; the effect was produced of a figure 
at one end and a shadow at the other, or a ghost, 
as I have always called it. It was one to me! 


THE SCITUATE LOBSTER-TRAPS. 
ie mossy rocks of Scituate (old Indian Satuit), 

that quiet old marine village of the Massachu- 
setts coast, afford one of the best of New Eng- 
land’s lobster-fishing grounds. The familiar trap 
is rarely drawn up empty there, and sometimes it 
incloses such a gigantic crustacean as makes even 
the old “Down East” fishermen exult. This is 
the “‘king of the catch,” and will probably be 
shipped alive, to breathe its last upon a marble 
exhibition - slab in some Boston or New York 
market, and finally figure in a masterpiece of 
salad at a fashionable temple of the culinary art. 


| 
| 


YACHTS AT BAR HARBOR. 


HE Bar Harbor season, new at its height, has 
been additionally enlivened by the visit of the | 
Eastern Yacht Club’s fleet, which has been crnising 
in the bay and about the neighboring coast during 
the past fortnight. A number of crack yachts from 
New York and Boston are there, and the usual in- 
terchange of hospitalities between the cottages and 
the fleet progresses, with abounding breezy pict- | 
uresqneness. With the yachts, gayly dressed with 
bunting, lying at anchor in the harbor, the inter- 
national champion, the Volunteer, star of the flect, 
the glistening waters, vivid green lawns, over- 
looked by hotels and cottages with their animated 
piazza groups, we have a typical Bar Harbor pict- 
ure—or, rather, a picture of one phase of Summer 
life, at its brightest, at this favored resort, under 
the shadow of Mount Desert’s green hills. 


SUMMARY STREET-CLEARING 
LONG ISLAND CITY. 
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No one can read from | 


| fection of its development. 
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| opponents. 

| holding a flag and representing the Soul ‘of France : 

which is surred to its depths by the eloquence of 

Gambetta. The awakening of the nation by the 

| fervid accents of the fiery patriot is finely repre- 

| sented by a soldier leaning on the breech of a big 
gun with a broken weapon in his hand, a work- 
man in a blouse stooping to pick up a sword, and 
another citizen shouldering arms and ready to 
march to battle. The group is called the ‘ Na- 
tional Defense; Or, The ‘ Marseillaise’ of 1870.” 
Underneath is a tablet of black marble, inscribed 
with the words: ‘* To Gambetta, the Country and 
the Republic.” 


A CruEt TRAGEDY OF THE SENEGAL. 
A distressing incident is reported from the 


| French colony of the Senegal, on the west coast 
| of Af~ica, 


Four negro warriors of the Nalou tribe 
had been told off, last year, to guard a desert 
island of the Alcatraz group, at the mouth of the 
Rio Nufiez, and which the French had taken pos- 
session of for the sake of its guano. A little camp 
was fitted up for them, and it was promised that 
at regular intervals vessels should touch at the 
lonely rock with supplies of water and provisions, 
This was done for a time, until the dispatch-boat 
Meésange, after sending a lannch around the island 


| without discovering any person there, reported 
| that it had been deserted. The guard not reap- 


pearing in their country, however, some anxiety 
was felt ; and the coast-steamer Dakar stopped at 
Alcatraz to investigate. The scene which pre- 
sented itself has been depicted by the artist in all 
its degolation and horror. There, amidst the wind- 


Over the orator is a winged figure | and Januery. 








He is +0 have the privilege of pur- | 


| chasing a new hat as often as he sees fit, but he is | 


scattered ruins of the camp, over which still waved | 


the remains of the French flag, lay the dead and 
mummified bodies of the four negroes. They 
remained faithful to their trust, only to sectah 
miserably at last through the perfidy or the 


| equally criminal carelessness of the whites. 


SEA-BIRDS AT THE AUCKLANDS. 


From an Anstralian source we havo a spirited 
view of the vast flocks of penguins and ‘* molly- 
hawks ” which inhabit the rocks of the Auckland 
Islands, south of New Zealand, ‘* by the long wash 
of Australasian seas.” The sight of these storm- 
breasting birds enlivens the voyage through south- 
ern seas, and the quantities of guano which they 


| furnish gives them a commercial interest. 


THE MARIONETTE THEATRE. 


had | 


to wear the hat during the transaction of his usual 
business. In the event of Harrison's election, the 
contractor, who is a Democrat and a member of 
Tammany Hall, is to occupy one of the bathing- 
houses on the beach in front of Leland’s Hotel 
during the months of February and March. He 
may furnish it with a folding cot, one chair, two 
kerosene lamps, a cooking -stove, anc is to cook 
his own meals, He can spend two hours each day 
at any place he chooses in Long Branch, but he is 
not to go to New York, except in case of his own 
sickness or that of some member of his family, 
which sickness must be certified to by a physician. 
He can have the daily papers and one novel each 
week, 
either person refuses to live up to the conditions 


of his bet, and the money has already been de- | hee ey 
io public life, 


posited. 


‘““MARRIAGE BY THE GLOVE.” 


A MARRIAGE by proxy, or, as it is called, “mar- | 


riage by the glove,” is prevalent in Holland (says 
the New York Tribune), and it is brought about 
by the fact that many of the eligible young men, 
after having finished their education, depart for 
Dutch India to engage in some lecrative commer- 
cial enterprise or accept a position in the colonial 
service, The scarcity of marriageble white ladies 
in that clime induces the would-be husband to 
write to a friend in Holland, disclosing his wish 
for a wife. 

The friend selects a willing lady—generally one 


PERSONAL GOSSIP 

ConGressMAN 8. S. Cox is prominently named 
for next Mayor of New York. 

Mrs. CLEVELAND now conspicuously figures as a 
patron of and leader in Church work. 

Mr. TutrMan will address the New York city 
Democracy at some time before the election. 
after all, 
London 


Ir is now sajd that Mr. 
bring an action for lbel 
Times, 

Tue Minnesota Prohibitionists have nominated 
Hugh Harrison for Governor on a straight-out 


Parnell may, 
against the 


: ; A | platform. 
One thousand dollars is to be forfeited if | I si 


Mr. RanpaAtuis reported to be gaining strength, 
but it is feared that he may not be able to return 
Roserts, who 


Unitep States Minisrer W. R. 


| was recently stricken with paralysis at Santiago de 


with a substantial dof, and otherwise confor ming | 


closely to spe cifications of the letter. 


| graph of the favored once is inclosed in the return 


In Italy the marionette theatre reaches the per- | 


The little puppets, 


| moved by invisible wires, and speaking through 


ONG ISLAND CITY, on the qpposite side of the 
Hui East River from New York, is the great rail- 
road entrepét of the Long Island lines; and the 
company’s depots, sheds, yards, etc., ocenpy a 
large tract in the neighborhood of the ferries. 
For some time past complaints have been made 
of the Long Island Company’s unwarranted en- | 
croachment upon the public highways of the city. 
Recently, Mayor, Gleason’s carriage was stopped 
on Flushing Street by a railroad fence ; and Com- 
missioner Harrigan, of the Department of Public 
Works, was refused permission to pass a gate 
across Front Street, except to go to the Rockaway 
train. Mayor Gleason decided that it was time to 
take action, in the literal sense of the word. Ac- 
cordingly, on Thursday afternoon of last week, he 
proceeded with a squad of laborers, armed with 
axes and crowbars, to the Rockaway Beach Rail- 
road Station, and personally directed a vigorous 
attack upon the sheds which extended over the 
public highway along Front Street from Borden 
Avenue, for a distance of two hundred feet. In 
two or three hours the offending structures were 
totally demolished, to the editication of large 
crowds of spectators, who applaided the energy | 
of their plucky Mayor. The cébris was then | 
cleared away. . The company’s officials did not in- 
terfere with the destruction of their property, but | 
Superintendent Barton has threatened to bring | 
action in the courts for damages. 





HON. WILLIAM L. PUTNAM, 


DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE FOR GOVERNOR 

; OF MAINE. 
IT ON. WILLIAM L. PUTNAM, the Democratic 

nominee for Governor of Maine, is a promi- 
nent lawyer of that State, who has been for years | 
professionally identified with important public: 
questions, He was for a considerable period 
counsel of the United States in cases arising under 
laws and treaty in connection with the fisheries 
disputes, and he served, by appointment of the 
President, as a member of the Fisheries Confer- 
ence recently convened. He was born in Boston a 
little over fifty-six years ago, and was graduated 
from Bowdoin, College in September, 1857, In the 
Winter of 1856-7 he held a clerical position in. the 
Maine House of Representatives, and subsequently 
entered upon the study of the profession which he 
has since pursued with eminent success. He has 
not been regarded as a violent partisan, and his 
nomination asthe Democratic standard-bearer may 
be regarded as a tribute to real ability and fitness 
rather than as a reward for mere party.service. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Tue New Brice at Roven. 


Tue new Pont d’Acier, or steel bridge, over the 
Seine at Rouen, which has replaced the old sus- 
pension structure, was recently opened with mu- 
nicipal ceremonies and a procession. It is a 
massive yet symmetrical structure, and gives quite 
a modern, Parisian look to that section of the c!d 
cit 

ai Tue Monument TO GAMBETTA, 


The striking and effective monument to Léon 
Gambetta, which occupies a prominent site in the 
Place du Carrousel, Paris, was unvailed on the 
13th ult,, the principal oration being delivered 
by Premier Floquet, who had fought his duel with 
General Boulanger’ a few hours previous, 
Leroyer, De Freycinet, Meline and Spuller also 
spoke. The monument consists of «# pyramid about 
eighty feet high, surmounted by a female figure 
representing Triumphant Democracy, and wearing | 
a Phrygian cap. In her hand Democracy holds the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, and she is sup- 
ported by a winged lion, which advances with open 
mouth, In the centre of the pyramid is Gambetta, 
his head thrown back, his eye glancing along the | 

_ spacious artery from the Tuileries to the Arc de | 
Triomphe, his hand extended in a fine oratorical | 
gesture away towards the horizon, where lurks the 
nnseen but vigilant enemy. It is really Gambetta, 
just as he might have looked when he made his 
famous balloon voyage over the Prussian limes and 

" Ty-«, ar when he ascended the tribune of 
the Chardeer to » to some thrust from his 
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| men who parade. 


| elusive of personal expenses of candidates. 
said that Tammany and the County Democracy 
$170,000 to nominate Cleve- | 


| Co 


the mouths of concealed operators, strut their 
brief hour on the miniature stage with less awk- 
wardness and far more drollery than some human 
histrions. The picture shows an evening perform- 


| ance at the Marionetie Theatre of Bologna, which 


constituted one of the chief popular attractions 
in that city during the recent octocentenary cel- 
ebration of the University. 


THE COST OF ELECTIONS. 

In an article on the cost of a national clection, 
the New York Sun says: ‘A very cxpensive fea- 
ture of all Presidential campaigns is the cost of 
great meetings and parades, A big parade, which 
means, of course, a torchlight parade, in New York 
costs on the average #500 per election district, or 
from $12,000 to $20,000. The music, the flags and 
banners, ‘the torches, the fireworks, the uniforms 


| them out in packages ready for delivery. 


all cost money, to say nothing of the pay of the | 


It has been alleged that there | 


are boys who turn out in all processions, and figure | 


one night as Republicans and the next as Demo- 
crats. 

“A large public meeting in New York costs 
from $3,000 to $4,000. This goes for rent of hall, 
music, expenses of speakers, decorations, adver- 
tising, printing, and et c@leras. 

** Conversing with well-informed men who have 
for years handled the political funds used by the 
great parties in this city, and comparing and 


averaging their statements, we conelude that it | 


costs about $10,000 in an Assembly District to run 
a Presidential campaign in New York city, or about 
This is exclusive of the official elec- 


'. le. 


| tion expenses, which foot up $290,000 for city and 


United States officials. Chamberlain Ivins, in his 
book on th2 cost of elections in this city, estimates 
the total cost of an average year at $700,000, ex- 
It is 


spent together about 
land the first time. It is no secret that Mayor 
Hewitt gave his whole salary as Mayor, amounting 
to $20,000, to the party, and 24.000 more, and in 
the Tilden campaign he gave as much as $40,000. 
** There are widely varying ideas of the expenses 
of National Gomenee. Colonel Bob Ingersoll, 
when asked, said he did not know, but he sup- 
posed it would cost a party from $1,000,000 to 


. 


$2,000,000. Mayor Hewitt said that a National | 


m.ttee, working economically, could run a 
Presidential campaign for‘ about ” 8500,000. No 
National Committee ever published a bill of par- 
ticulars. Taking all the expenses of all the States, 
it may be roughly estimated that a Presidential 
campaign costs the country about $20,000,000.” 


BISMARCK AS AN ORGAN-GRINDER. 


epistie. After the lapse of a few months a soiled 
left-hand glove, with a power of attorney, is re- 
ecived from the far-away bachelor, 


A photo- | 
| N. Y., whose estate is valued at 


The friend in | 


Holland marries the selected bride in precisely the | 


same manner as if he were the actual groom, and 


the young wife departs in the next India mail- | 


steamer to bring happiness to the lonely one in 
the far East. A marriage of this description is as 
binding as if the bridegroom were present, and is 
never repudiated. If either party to the glove- 
marriage should die before meeting in India, the 


| as the liquor-dealers are concerned, 


Chili, is very much improved in health. 


Tue vote 
nomination of 
be Chief - justice 
to 20. 

A BANQUET in honor of American authors was 
given in London last week, at which James Russell 


by which the Senate confirmed the 
Melville. W. Fuller, of Illinois, to 
of the United States, stood 41 


Lowell and others made addresses. The guests 
numbered 150, 
Mrs. Locax, who has been seriously ill at the 


home of her son in Youngstown, O., is now con- 
valescent. She will remain where she is, however, 
for several weeks to come. 

Tue will of the late Hiram Sibley. of Rochester, 
10,000,000, be- 
queaths $30,000 to Cornell University to endow a 
Professorship of Mechanic Arts. 

Governor Hix has a “‘sure thing of it,”’ so far 

It is said that 
they have organized to give him a solid vote if 
renominated, and that they will spend £250,000 to 
secure his re-election. 


QUEEN Victoria has decided to import a number 


| of Indian servants for her personal establishment 


survivor would share the property of the deceased | 


in accordance with law. 


FACTS OF INTEREST. 


Tur Panama Canal, according to the best and 
most impartial authority in France, the Econo- 


miste Francais, has not gained enongh from its | 


last loan, after paying usury and expenses, to en- 
able it to continue work six months longer. 


Tur new machine just invented .or printing 
postal cards prints them from ‘the roll, and turns 
It runs 
them off at the rate of three hundred a minute, 
with paper bands pasted around each twenty-five. 
It is said one man can look after two machines, 


Tue semi-annnai report of the San Francisco 
savings banks shows a total deposit of $66,000,000 
among nine banks. The gain in deposits for the 
first six months of this year is $3,125,000. Some 
idea of the substantial progress of the working 
class may be gained from the fact that savings- 
bank deposits in eight years have increased nearly 
$25,000,000. 


At the Brooklyn Navy Yard a contractor is de- 
molishing the New York, a first-class frigate that 

never touched the water. This craft was begun 
during the war, and was to have been built of 
wood. Then came in the idea of using steel, and 
for a quarter of a century the half-finished frigate 
has remained in one of the ship-houses of the 
Navy Yard, a monument to somebody's stupidity. 


A cuvrcH in Monroe County, Mich., has a tablet 
of marble inserted in the wall directly over the 
pulpit with this inscription : ‘‘ This is to certify 
that no minister belonging to any secret society, or 
has his life insured, or reads his sermons, or does 
not kneel in prayer, shall be allowed to preach in 
this House of God. The Lord of Hosts is Judge.” 
On the front wall of the same building, outside, is 
the following tablet : ** House of God. Look unto 
Me, all ye ends of the earth, and be ye saved, and 
go to glory. Amen and amen, 1871.” 


THE investigation of the New York Aqueduct 
scandals has had one good result. It led up to the 

assage by the Legislature, in special session, of a 
Bill creating a new Commission which is to consist 
of the Mayor, the Comptroller, the Commissioner of 
‘Public Works and four citizens, two Republicaus 
and two Democrats, to be ap ted by the Mayor. 
Meanwhile it is u that the Legislative 
investigation will be continned, with a view of 
getting to the very bottom of the jobbery which 
has marked the history of this great public work. 


Ir seems to be settled that the British Honse of 
Commons will pass the Bill fora commission to 
examine the charges against Mr. Parnell. One of 
the three judges selected, Sir James Hannan, com- 
mands genera] respect for ability and impartiality. 


| Sir James is one of the few judges who see throngh 


Tue latest story about Bismarck describes how | 
he called on Emperor William the other day, and | 
while waiting in an ante-room heard voices in the - 


Imperial nursery, 4nd went in. He found the 
little Crown Prince grinding away at a barrel- 
organ, while two younger princes were trying to 
dance, 

on ee Prince Bismarck, come and dance with 

” said one of the youngsters. 

ma No, I am too old ; I really cannot dance,” said 
the old gentleman ; “but if the Crown Prince will 
dance, I will grind the organ for you all.” 

When the Emperor opened the door, the Chan- 
cellor of the German Empire was found grinding 
away in a high state of pleasure and iration. 
The moral of the anecdote was drawn by His Ma- 


the pretense of what is called expert testimony 
with regard to handwriting, and he, it may be 
affirmed, posed upon ‘by cleverness 
of that kind. The other judges, Smith and Day, 
are men of fair repute, but not eminent ; nor are 
they supposed to have had the wide experience 
necessary to fit them for sitting upon an inguiry 


always 
attire 


Last year she sent to India for two, who 
stand, robed in their native picturesque 
behind the royal chair. 


As GENERAL BovuLaNGEnr’s health improves his 
popularity declines. In the election at Ardéche, 
on the 22d ult., for Member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, Beaussier (Opportunist) received 36,534 
votes and Boulanger 19,832, 


GENERAL SHERIDAN has so much improved in 
health that daily bulletins have been abandoned. 
As before said, the danger of an attack of valvular 
ine flicienc v is ever present, bnt the,;patient is now 
in a condition to more successfully eombat it when 
it does oceur, 


Mr. CourtTLanpt Pacmer, the well-known free- 
thinker of New York, who died suddenly last week, 
dictated the arrangements for his funeral, which 
included an oration by Colonel Rebert G. Inger- 
soll, and the subsequent cremation of his remains. 
His instructions were carried out. 


Mr. Grorce R. Parrerson, of Ashland, Pa., 
has in his possession a delegate-badge which was 
worn by his grandfather, George W. Patton, when 
a delegat® to the. Baltimore Convention in 1840, 


| when W. H. Harrison was nominated for Presi- 


like the present. They are Tories, and known to | 


be decided in their itical views, and it must be 


| supposed that the case of the Government will call 


jesty, who said that, not content with making three” | 


generations of Hohenzollerns dance to his pipe, 
Bismarck had already begun with the fourth. 








A QUEER ELECTION BET. 


A Lone Brancu correspondent says that a very 
original bet was recently made there between two 
well - known business men of New York; one, a 
wealthy contractor who did considerable work on 
the Aqueduct when it was begun. The other is a 
prominent banker and a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange. In case of Cleveland's election, 


for something very like partisanship from them. 





DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK. 


New Brunswick, aged 59 years. July 23d—At Lake 
Dunmore, Vt., Courtlandt Palmer, of New York, 
aged 45 years; in Richmond, Va., General Wil- 
liam C. Wickham, Receiver of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railroad, aged 67 years. July 24th—In Mont- 
clair, N. J., Martin N. Day. aged 52 years. July 
25th—In New York, Colonel James Stevenson, the 
ethnologist. aged 48 years; in Nyack, N. r. Cc, 


| Doremus Van Wagenen, of New York, aged 74 


the banker is to wear a straw hat with a red ban- ; 


dana band during the entire months of December 


years, July 26th—In Auburndale, Mass,, Colonel 
William V. Hutchings, aged 64 years ; in Sanford, 
Me., Increase 8, Kimball, the well-known lawyer, 
age ed 88 vears. July 27th—In Dayton, O., General 
M. B. Patrick, Governor of the ¢ Yentral Branch of 
National Soldiers’ Homes, aged 77 years, 


Hid 


dent. Mr, Patton was at that time editor of the 
Lewistown Gazette (Mifflin County, Pa.), and prom- 
inent in State politics. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND is said to be in the best 
of health. He has lost his superfinous flesh, his 
eyes are bright, his complexion is clear, and his 
movements are quick and easy. It is the simple 
conntry life out at Oak View that has done so 
much for him. He walks a great dea] out there 
with Mrs. Cleveland, not only on his own place, 
but on the country road, Last week he went on 
a fishing-trip outside of Sandy Hook. 

Tue visit of Emperor William to the Russian 
Czar was marked by brilliant festivities and the 
scattering of orders and decorations right and left 


by the royal host. Last week the royal tourist 
visited Stockholm, where he was enthusiastically 
received by the subjects of King Oscar. It is 


stated that the Czar will return the visit of Em- 
peror William in the Autumn, a ing at Berlin 
on his way from Copenhagen to St. Petersburg. 


Mr. Cuacncry M. DErEw seems to have 
most hospitably received in London. He dined 
with Gladstone and T. P. O'Connor, with Sir Alger- 
non Borthwick and Lord Rosebery, lunched with 
Joseph Chamberlain, and just before leaving was 
invited to dinner to meet the Prinee of Wales. He 
said in an interview that he had been getting the 


been 


condition of English politics from every possible 
standpoint, and had had Coercion with his soup 
and Home Lule with his black coffee for an entire 
week, 

Own Wednesday of last week, Mr. and Mrs. Glad- 
stone celebrated their golds n wedding. Testi- 
monials in the shape of letters, telegrams and 


presents poured in upon them by hundreds, he 
couple were given a reception at the residence o 
Earl Spencer, and were presented with portraits 
of thems« Ive s by Frank Holl and Hubert Her! 
mer, and also with three large silver cn ips and an 
address signed by 150 Members of Parliamen 
Lord Granville made the speech of presentation. 
Mr. Gladstone subsequently thanked his American 
friends for their remembrance of his wedding an 
niversary. 

Tue fashionable world of Europe is greatly in- 
terested in the approaching nuptials of the Duke of 
Aosta to Princess Letitia Bonaparte. The idea of 
the prince marrying bis own niece 15 a novel one, 
to say the least ; but on account of State reasons 
the Pope has granted his permission to this 
strange wedding. The princess has already re- 
ceived many presents from her noble friends. 
Among them is a rare fan presented by the 
Empress Engénie. On it is a drawing made by 








=o | the late Prince Imperial, a birthday present to the 
“y Colonel Enos Fouratt, of | 


Empress in 1876. The fan is inerusted with dia- 
monds, and is valued at $100,000, 


Tue recent ‘‘ Star” soirée of Mr, and Mrs. 1. 2’. 
O'Connor, in London, must have been memorabl 
among the social events of the brilliant season 
which is now drawing to its clase. The whol 
range of the newspaper offices was thrown open to 
the guesta, over four hundred in number, the re- 
ception taking place in the exquisitely decorated 
rooms of the host and hostess. Art, letters, jour- 
nalism, the stage and politics, had their bright- 
est representatives, from the United States and 
France, as well as Great Britain. American beauty 
shone in triumphant array, and could not havo 
had fairer exemplification than m the person of 

‘ the charming hostese herself. 
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BLACK BLOOD: 
A Pecuiar Case. 


BY 
GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 
AUTHOR OF 


“THe MASTER OF THE CEREMONIES,” ““TH1s MAN’s 
WIFE,” “ 5 ag" o’ DuMFoRD,” 
» ETC., Etc. 


BOOK II.—AFTER A LONG LAPSE. 


CHAPTER XLVII.—-A MAD ATTEMPT, 


; ATURE was stronger than art—that is to 
say, art in the form known as education or 
etiquette. The latter joined hands with 

Hulda’s maiden shrinking, and bade her flee for 
her reputation’s sake—escape into the house be- 
fore it was too late. But nature held her fixed to 
the spot, with her cheeks flushing, her heart beat- 
ing violently, and a something within her almost 
forcing her to raise her hands and throw herself 
on the speaker's breast. 

But she mastered that inclination, though she 
could dono more, It required all the force left to 
her, and she could only stand there trembling as 
the deep-toned voice whispered : 

‘““Torgive me.” 

There was a pause, and then the voice breathed 
in her ears, so full of patience, suffering and 
despair : ‘‘ Farewell for ever !” 

RD iad 

Only a sigh, but a sigh of agony, sympathy and 
tenderness, that swept away the barrier between 
them; and Rob instinctively caught the hand 
raised towards him in his, 

“You will forgive me?” he said, 

“Hush! Are you mad? Do you k:_»w what 
this means ?” 

“Yes. I know everything, and that I had es- 
caped, miles away, but I could go no further, 
Something drew me back here, and Iam come.” 

‘‘To be seized—imprisoned—and-——” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” he said ; ‘* but what does it 
matter? Iam weary of it all. Say one kind word 
of forgiveness to me for daring even to think of 
you, and then let me give myself up, and let there 
be an end.” 

“You must be mad,” she said, in the same low, 
husky whisper in which all her words had been 
spoken. 

** Yes,” he said, sadly, ‘I must be mad, and it is 
time this madness had an end. I only ask your 
forgiveness first, and beg that, whatever version 
you may hear, you will believe that I was stung 
beyond all endurance. I have borne insult and 
affront from that man till nature revolted, and I 
struck him: I flogged him as I would a dog. 
They will tell you— Bah! why should they? They 
will speak of me as a scoundrel—as a dissolute 
wretch whom no discipline could tame. But they 
do not know the secret of my life. That will pass 
away with me. Only say you forgive me-first.” 

“Hush! Youwill be heard. I have nothing to 
forgive. Captain Miiler struck you, did he not?” 

“Yes, and—— Why should I tell you of this? 
But you forgive me?” 

“T forgive you, and I pray for your own sake 
that you will go——” 

“Yes, before I bring disgrace on you by my 
madness,” he said, sadly; and he raised the 
trembling hand he held to his lips. ‘* Good-by— 
for ever !” 

“What are you going to do?” 

‘*To do?” he said, calmly. ‘‘Give myself up.” 

‘What ?” 

‘Better that than be hunted like some wild 
beast and dragged back by Miller and his hounds,” 

‘No, no ; you must escape from here.” 

‘““Where to? No, itis impossible. I should be 
tracked:from place to place and brought back. I 
have degraded myself enough. Let the end be 
something better than that.” 

‘Hush ! for pity’s sake,” whispered Hulda. 

No,” he said, ‘‘I cannot do that, Hulda Cope, 
I dared not have approached you in thought as I 
have done, had I been what you think me.” 

“Listen to me,” she said, trying to steady her 
voice, as, half wondering that this should be true 
that she, the colonel’s adopted daughter, should 
be there talking to this man—she spoke with an 
earnestness which thrilled him tothe heart. ‘I 
know that my father would grieve to see you de- 
graded, but he must do his duty.” 

‘Yes, I ask no more,” said Rob, sadly. 

“But you will go from this place? You will 
escape ?” 

“No. Why should 1?” 

“For your safety—your life.” 

“What have I done? Thrashed the cowardly 
dog who has perseouted me from the day I entered 
this regiment.” 

Hulda’s heart asked her why, but she dared not 
respond, 

** Do—do you know what will be the result if you 
are taken ?”’ she whispered, earnestly. 

“Yes,” he said, sadly. 

‘And yet—you stay ?” cried Hulda, ‘‘ You must 
be mad.” 

“T am,” he said, in a low voice, so full of despair 
that Hulda trembled. ‘I was mad to enlist.and 
think I could be content ; mad to raise my eyes to 

‘ you; mad to come here to-night and run the risk 
». of dragging your name down into the slough in 
which I exist. Good-by! good-by !” 
| **Stop !” 
The word arrested him, and he stood there in 
the darkness, trembling with excitement as he 
fought hard with the feelings which moved him ; 
and it was some moments before he broke the 
silence which had fallen. 

“‘You*bid me stay ?” he said, at last. 





¢ - 


as, “Yes,” panted Hulda, ‘It is to implore you to 
' Ris pe.” 

ae cannot.” 

“For the sake ofthose who love you,” she 
pleaded, 

' 





‘¢ For the sake of those who love me!” he said, 
bitterly. ‘*Who are they?” 

The silence which succeeded was painful in the 
extreme, as they two stood in the darkness face to 
face, 

“This is folly,” panted Hulda, at last. “I 
ought not to be holding communication with you, 
but no woman could stand by and see one so 
young go headlong to destruction without stretch- 
ing forth a hand to save.” 

But it is folly,” he whispered. ‘‘ Draw back 
your hand. You could not save me, and I should 
only drag you down.” 

“Oh, hush! hush!” whispered Hulda. ‘You 
must—you must go.” 

“T cannot. It is impossible. And now once 
more forgive me all my madness—my daring. 
Think of me as one reckless and foolish, but not 
lost to all gentlemanly feeling, even if I have 
risked your good name in coming here. Good-by.” 

‘*No, no ; you must not give yourself up. I tell 
you it is fatal.” 

‘Tt is fatal to you if I stay here,” he said, striv- 
ing to tear himself away, but held by a stronger 
power than his own will. 

‘Pray, pray escape—for your own sake go.” 

“T cannot. Better that all this should end. 
Good-by.” 

There was no response, and in the intense dark- 
ness of that garden, sheltered by great evergreens, 
Rob could not realize the struggle that was going 
on before there was a faint, rustling sound, and 
Hulda was at his feet, clinging to his hand, beaten, 
captive to her love, and pleading. 

The fight had been hard: pride, her woman’s 
modesty, a struggle against what must be degrad- 
ation and disgrace ; but love had overmastered 
all, and she sobbed out: 

“For my sake—go !” 

‘¢Hah |” 

There was exultation, delirious joy in that one 
cry, as Rob clasped her hand in his and bent down, 
holding it to his heart; but he fought bravely 
once again, though the effort was feeble in the 
extreme. 

‘*No, no; for Heaven’s sake don’t tempt me,” 
he murmured. “It is for your sake I would suf- 
fer and pass away.” 

‘* Hush, for pity’s sake!’ she whispered. ‘‘ Go— 
escape while there is time. The world is wide— 
go, and some day we may meet again.” 

‘No, no, Icannot. Hulda, for mercy’s sake no 
more,” 

‘* No,” she said, rising to her feet. ‘‘ You must 
escape.” 

“T cannot.” 

You shall. Let us go while there is time. I 
tell you they will kill you if you stay. Let us go 
now—while there is time.” 

* Let—let us go!” 

“Yes, I cannot leave you,” she said, wildly. 
‘* Where you go I will go, for if you die I shall be 
your murderess. It is I who have brought destruc- 
tion upon you. I give up all for you—home, the 
love of those to whom I am dear. Henceforth 
home is naught to me. Take me. Let us go.” 
He had fought hard and well, but at these words 
every thought but that she loved him was swept 
away, and he clasped her tightly in his arms. 

For one minute reflection made a faint struggle, 
and he saw that he was dragging her down to his 
level ; but her arms were tightly clinging about his 
neck, her cheek was upon his breast, and in that 
supreme moment of his life he could not resist. 
What had she said? The world was wide, and 
home was naught to her. 

With a frantic sensation of delirium he pressed 
her for a moment tightly to his breast, and then, 
yielding to the joy which suddenly burst forth 
like sunshine, he drew her arm through his, and 
without a word hurried on towards the gate. 

What he was going to do, where he should take 
her, never occurred to him then, for he had but 
one thought: she loved him, and she was his, 
with the wide world before them, to seek the hap- 
piness that should of right be theirs, 

There was no resistance, no hanging back on 
Hulda’s part. On the contrary, she pressed closely 
to his side, and seemed to urge him on as they 
passed into the parade-ground; and he paused 
there for a moment or two, to collect his thoughts 
and try to decide upon his next step. 

He had climbed the wall and gained the interior 
of the great oblong, but he could not take her out 
that way, and it seemed to him that escape was 
to be checked at the outset; and he ground his 
teeth with rage as he felt that to go to the great 
gate was to court arrest, 

‘Why do you wait?” whispered Hulda, 

‘‘ Because we are prisoners here,” he said, ‘If 
I attempt to leave I shall be recognized ; and 
you-——” 

He did not finish the sentence, but stood cla 
ing Hulda’s waist, 

“T had forgotten,” she said, softly. ‘ Wait 
here.” 

Before he could stay her she had glided from 
his arm and was gone, 

The five minutes which followed were like #0 
many hours, and they gave ample time for thought 
as he wondered why she had gone—whether a fit 
of repentance had come over her and she had fled. 
He had time, too, to think of himself and his 
position ; and his heart sank as he felt his help- 
lessness and the attention it would attract, for he 
was in full uniform, and he was about to try and 
traverse miles of the country in company with a 
well-dressed lady, with a description of both sent 
far and wide. 

“Tt is madness,” he muttered, ‘I cannot ex- 
pose her to such risks. Impossible.” 

‘‘Are you there?” came from the darkness. 

‘¢ Yes,” / 

He clasped her once more in his arms. 
“Quick! We must waste no time,” panted 
Hulda, ‘‘I have the key of the doorway beyond 
our house, That leads to the fair street, and then 





we shall be safe,” 


‘barrack-gates.” 








Rob’s hesitation fled again, as Hulda Jaid her 
hand trustingly upon his arm ; and together they 
hurried on past the colonel’s house. Dread of 
capture, the future, the direction they must take, 
all were forgotten in this new-found joy. Hulda 
loved him, and she was clinging trustingly to his 
arm. 

The distance was short to the doorway in, the 
wall ; but they had to pass the front of the colonel’s 
house, and as they came opposite the library-win- 
dow, through which the figures of Sir Philip Cope 
and his lady were dimly seen, Rob felt Hulda’s 
arm tremble, and she arrested her steps. 

Before he could realize what would follow, she 
sank upon her knees with her hands clasped, and 
remained in that attitude for a minute. 

Then rising quickly she clasped his arm again. 





‘*Now, quickly,” she whispered. “It was my 
farewell. They will look upon me as dead.” 

‘“‘They will forgive you,” he whispered back, 
‘some day.” 

‘* No,” she said, gravely ; and he started wonder- 
ingly at heft next words, ‘‘ Had I been their own 
child they might—had I been their child I could 
not have done this thing.” 

He was about to speak, but there was a faint, 
rustling noise from out of the darkness beyond 
them, and Rob stopped ; but it was not renewed, 
and, attributing it to some animal escaping from 
their approach, he hurried his companion along, 
and the next minute they had reached the gate. 

Rob paused here and listened, for he fancied 
that he had heard the noise again ; but all seemed 
silent, and now the idea occurred to him that in 
his excited state he had been hearing the rustle of 
his companion’s dress as it passed over the rough 
gravel of their way. 

He still listened, till Hulda pressed his arm and 
in her silent way seemed to be urging him on to 
hasten and escape with her—the woman who was 
sacrificing everything for his sake. 

“The more need for caution,” he thought, as he 
gazed back in the direction of the colonel’s house, 
and then at the barracks. 

He could not tell why, but there was a strange 
shrinking in his breast. He dreaded to go further 
lest he should encounter some danger, for that 
there was danger at hand he felt sure. 

“‘Fancies of a coward,” he mtttered, as, now 
casting off all hesitation, he turned quickly and 
full of determination towards the portal, that looked 
to him like the way into an earthly paradise which 
he had won, 

That gate was little used except by the colonel’s 
family, but it yielded readily enough, and Rob 
drew out the key to insert on the outer side, drew 
Hulda through, and after closing and locking the 
door, he threw the key over the wall. 

‘“‘ Now,” he whispered ; ‘‘it is our only chance. 
The London road, and then——” 

He ceased speaking, and stood as if turned to | 
stone, so sudden was the shock. 

For a hand struck him heavily upon the shoulder, 
and a sharp voice exclaimed : 

‘*Rob Black, you are my prisoner ! 


” 





CHAPTER XLVIII.—CHIP TARN IS CLUMSY. 


R™ wrenched himself round as Hulda reeled 
U against the wall, uttering a low cry, and try- 
ing to pierce the darkness, as she dimly saw Rob 
catch his assailant by the throat. 

“Chip Tarn! You! Again?” cried Rob. 

‘*Yes, I. And you are my prisoner.” 

‘Stand aside, boy. Take your hand from my 
shoulder or I shall do you a mischief.” 

‘* Do what you like,” cried the trumpeter, aloud ; 
“but you can’t escape, for I have given notice “4 
the guard.” 

‘‘You?” cried Rob ; and as he spoke he haa 
the tramp of approaching feet and saw the distant 
gleam of a lantern. 

‘* Yes,” whispered Chip. ‘ You thought to elope 
with her : heard you together ; but I have stopped | 
that.” 

‘*You miserable cur !” 

‘Say what you like,” hissed Chip, between his 
set teeth; ‘but you shall not go off with her.” 

“Quick !” cried Hulda. ‘‘This way.” 

“No,” said Rob, bitterly, as he flung Chip vio- 
lently from him, so that the trumpeter staggered 
against the wall, and then sank upon the roughly 
paved path. ‘‘No; we should be stopped at the. 





He looked in the other direction and the lantern 
was coming nearer, while opposite to him was a 
row of dingy tenements shutting them fast in the 
long narrow street that ran by the barrack-wall. 


Hulda was speechless from horror, bug she clung |, 
“4 has been ‘all in vain.” 


to Rob tightly till he wrested himself free, 

“No, no, no,” he said; “for Heaven's pake, go! 
You do not know me. No one will heed you. 
Back, quick, to the front gates, and enter. Hulda 
—my love—good-by !” 

‘No; I will not leave you.” 

“No,” said Chip, with a savage rage in the 
words uttered. ‘‘May as well be known now as_ 
afterwards, for I shall take care the colonel hears 


‘Rob turned upon him furiously, but his hands 
dropped to his sides. 

‘Not one friend, even at a time like this. Chip 
Tarn, too, the boy I almost loved.” 

Chip shrank from him and stood irresolute for 
moment, as if not knowing how to act. Then, as 
the guard came up, with one man bearing a lantern, 
he sprang at.Hulda and thrust her roughly aside 
out of the fierce struggle which ensued, as four 
men seized Rob, and, after a brave resistance and 
attempt to get to Hulda’s side, he was thrust 
against the wall, 

“Hah !” exclaimed a harsh voice, which sent a 
thrill. through Rob, ‘‘we have you, then, at last. 
Hold him, my lads. Now then ; who's that wench? 
I think Iknow. Give mé the lantern.” 

Hulda had shrunk up against one of the opposite 
house d Rob uttered asavage cry and struggled 





desperately to get free again and protect her from 


insult, as well as the horrible disclosure which must 
ensue, 

“Curse hira ! Hold him, you fools !” cried Slack, 
‘You'll let him go. Now, Chip Tarn, my Jad, that 
lantern.” 

Rob uttered a groan.as he saw Chip come to 
where one man hold the lantern and with his. free 
hand helped to retain the prisoner. 

“‘That’s it!” cried the sergeant. ‘‘ Now,’ my 
lady, we shall see.” 

He stretched out his hand to take the lantern, 
but as Chip raised it the great tin affair fell to the 
ground with a clang, and the light was cxtin- 
guished, 

‘‘Why, you clumsy young fool!” roared Slack. 

‘°T wasn’t me; it was you,” retorted the trum- 
peter. 

“Silence, sir!’ roared the sergeant. ‘Here 
you, over there. Come across. Who is it, Chip ?” 
he added, maliciously. ‘*Do you know ?” 

“Yes,” said the trumpeter. 

**Who is it? The colonel’s——” 

As the word ‘colonel’ passed the sergeant’s 
lips, Rob made another frantic effort, but this 
time the sergeant sprang to help his men and 
added his weight. 

‘*Here, down with the brute. We'll give him 
the frog’s march!” he cried. “ Now, Chip, who 
was it—Miss Nelly Dawson ?” 

**No,” said Chip, sharply ; and Rob seemed to 
see blood as he heaved and strove with the men 
who held him. 

‘“*Not her? Who was it, then?” 

‘Shall I help ?” cried Chip, thrusting in a hand 
over one of the men’s shoulders so as to get a grip 
at Rob’s throat and his face close to the prisoner. 

“No, boy ; get out of the way. We'll manage 
him now. Who was the girl?” 

Nob uttered a hoarse cry, like that of a wild beast, 
as Chip said loudly, and with a peculiar emphasis 
for the prisoner to hear : 

‘*Tt was a girl I saw him talking to once before.” 

“Yes? Who was she ?” 

“Tt was so dark,” said Chip, ‘‘I couldn’t see her 
face,” 

*‘T'll soon see that, then,” cried the sergeant, 
with a coarse laugh. 

‘*You can’t,” said Chip, quietly ; ‘she’s gone.” 

As these words were uttered Rob felt the little 
hand which had lightly seized his throat in the 
darkness laid gently against his cheek, and then 
across his mouth. 

‘Hang it !"’ muttered the sergeant, ‘ But never 
mind ; we’ve got him.” . 

“Yet the girl has escaped,” said Chip, as the 


| hand still rested on Rob's lips, 


“Yes ; through your cursed clumsiness, you 
young idiot !” cried the sergeant. ‘Now, bring 
him along, and if he struggles any more, hit him 
over the head with the butt of a carbine.” 

‘*He will not struggle any more,” said Chip, in 
a strange tone of voice. ‘‘Don’t strangle him, 
boys. His face is all cold and wet.” 

‘*He’s gone down like a sack,” said one of the 


men. 


fainted away, sure enough. Hang me if I don’t 
think he’s dead !” 

‘‘Dead? Not he !” said the sergeant. ‘‘ A cursed 
sham to get away. Bring him on! And you, Chip 
Tarn, run on to the gate and ask the sentry who 
was the woman that ran by.” 

“Ah!” cried Chip, with a shriek that was like 
that of a woman. , 

** What is it, you cowardly young cur ?” 

‘The blood—the blood !” 

“What? Where ?” 

It was upon Chip Tarn’s hand—welled slowly 
from Rob’s lips, as he sank inert in his captors’ 
hands, 





CHAPTER XLIX.—THE SENTENCE, 


YOURT-MARTIAL, short and decided, and Rob 
Black arraigned before the officers of his own 
and two regiments stationed near. 

The facts of the case were patent, and needed 
but little investigation. 

Captain Miller swore that the prisoner had been 
insubordinate and offensive from the day he first 
came under his notice as a recruit to, the, troop. 
Evidently a man of better education than those 
who generally joined the army, his little. know- 
ledge proved a dangerons thing, putting. him p 
and making. him resent discipline. © 

“T have looked over a hundred acts of an offens- 
ive nature,” said Miller, in his evidence, ‘‘in the 
hope that the man would s-ttle down under the 
discipline to which he had to submit, and finally 
become a good soldier ; but I regret to say that it 


Rob stood looking at him with a defiant scorn 
that injured. his case, while Miller told of the 
prisoner’s malice during the sports, and of a long 
course of insulting behavior, resulting in the in- 


| subordination and savage attack. 


Sir Philip Cope frowned and gnawed his mus- 
tache as he sat and listened to the bitter end, and 
Miller left the court feeling that he had overdone 
his evidence, and had far better, to gain his ends, 
have held his tongue—declined to speak against 
the map who had assaulted him, and left the mat- 
ter in the hands of the court. 

But Sergeant Slack out-Heroded Herod, swear- 
ing point-blank that he had heard Private Black 
utter threats against the captain. 

Asked what threats, he declared that he had 
heard Private Black say he wou!d have the cap- 
tain’s blood, and that if ever he had a chance in 
the field, he would ride him down. 

When the sergeant had ended, the president of 
the court-martial—the colonel of a dragoon :egi- 
ment—asked Rob if he had any questions to ask 
this witness, and his reply was full of disdainful 
contempt. 

‘No, sir,” he said ; ‘the man has already per- 
jured himself enough.” 

Other witnesses were examined for the prosecu- 
tion ; and for the defense, all those who knew the 





“Yes,” said another of the patrol. ‘‘He has 
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prisoner had a kindly word to say, and among 
them O’Rourke spoke manfully about his brother- 
sergeant having always seemed to have a spite 
against’ Private Black. 

The colonel spoke a few words in Rob’s favor as 
a soldier, and then.the prisoner was asked what 
he had to say why sentence should not be passed 
_upon him, and he replied. 

He began ina calm, indifferent manner, speak- 
ing as one speaks who feels that his bolt is sped, 
and that nothing he can dowill alter his fate. But 
by degrees the desire for life strengthened within 
him, and he burst forth into an impassioned, 
naturally eloquent haramgue, in which he im- 
peached Miller and his wretched parasite for 
their long course of brutally cruel persecution 
against a man who had always struggled hard to 
thaster his profession. 

‘“*T only say this, gentlemen,” he said, in con- 
clusion, ‘‘ because I would not receive your sen- 
tence without speaking boldly in my own defense. 
I do not feel that what I have said will alter my 
position, but I have spoken the simple truth. As 
to my crime, I know I have offended. Iam guilty; 
but so far from regretting, I say before you all, 
that I rejoice in having administered severe casti- 
gation to as brutal and malignant an oppressor 
as ever disgraced the uniform he wears.” 

¥rom time to time the prisoner’s words had been 
greeted with a murmur of applause. These last 
fell upon the court like a*thunder-clap, and there 
was a dead silence. 

The deliberations were short. The case was too 
serious. The punishment was rarely brought to 
bear, but it was a time of war; the regiment had 
displayed a disposition to mutiny ; men had de- 
serted just on the eve of the corps going to the 
front ; and Private Black had, in the face of all 
the men, turned upon his superior and beaten 
him savagely, culminating his crime by desertion, 
and only being recaptured through the ingenuity 
of the trumpeter, who had been suspicious of his 
movements, and had watched and trapped him 
when he had been to visit the woman he loved. 

Rob cast a wild look at the colonel, but Sir Philip 
sat unmoved. 

Under these circumstances the president said 
that a severe example must be set; and finally 
the prisoner was removed to his cell, where he lay 
in a fit of mental stupor, while Chip Tarn,'in a 
state of high fever, tossed on his miserable pallet 
at his quarters, cursing his jealousy, his madness, 
and wondering whether it would be hard to die, 
as he writhed and called himself coward, and 
wished for the courage to seek his end. 

What followed was in the slow, hard line of 
routine of the army. The decision of the court- 
martial was referred to the higher authorities, 
duly confirmed, and the fiat went forth, to be 
known only for certain twelve hours before the 
sentence was to be carried out. 

Lady Cope entered the room where her husband 
was reading his dispatch, and she crossed to him 
quickly. 

‘*You: have heard?” she said, anxiously. 

‘“‘ Heard ?” he said, confusedly, for he was de- 
sirous of keeping the matter from her. 

** Don’t hide anything from me,” she whispered. 
“‘T know what that dispatch is. Tell me it contains 
mercy for that poor fellow.” 

‘*My dear child,” said the colonel, tenderly, 
“this is a matter of discipline, and I want you and 
Hulda to pack up and go to London at once.” 

‘* Phil — husband — you promised me that you 
would be merciful!” panted Lady Cope. 

‘*T have been,” he said, sternly. ‘‘I have tried 
all I knew for an amelioration of his punishment.” 

He paused a moment, for he recalled his words. 
He had said that he would shoot the next deserter, 
even if he were his own son. 

“Then the punishment will not be very severe ?” 

““My dear wife, take my advice. Leave here 
with Hulda immediately.” 

“‘T cannot !” she said, hysterically. ‘‘ We may 
be together but a few days longer, and then we 
part, perhaps for ever. My place is here —by 
your side.” 

The colonel’s brow grew more cloudy. 

“Have you done everything you can for this 
man? He was cruelly outraged by Miller, and 
even a worm will turn.” 

“T have done ‘everything,” said the colonel, 
solemnly, ‘‘What follows is the result of our 
trial. -I am a soldier,-and discipline must be 
maintained. Go.” Bry 

“Phil, let me read that paper.” 

“Tt is impossible.” 

“Philip, I am your wife of. all‘ these yea 
Have I ever counseled you for ill? Have I not 
ever been true, patient —all that you could de- 
sire ?” , ‘ 

‘Everything ; and I would spare you now.” 

“In trying to spare me you give me greater 
pain. I cannot tell you—I do not know—but my 
feelings as a woman—as a mother bereft of the 
boy she loved—are moved about this case, It isa 
mystery to me, but I am hauntedjby his handsome, 
manly face; and I—a mother—think of him as 
some woman’s son, Give me that.paper. I must 
read.” 

Sir Philip hesitated for a few-moments as he 
met his wife’s eyes, and tlien slowly extended his 
hand with the dispatch, Lady Cope: took it eagerly 
from him, and rapidly scanned the Contents, 

‘* Sentence of death ‘” she eried ; and the paper 
fell from her hands as a piercing shriek rang 
through the room, and Hulda staggered towards 
them and then fell with a heavy crash upon the 


floor. (To be continued.) 








THE TRAGIC MOMENT, 


OST of the real tragedies are those of what we 

call ‘‘everyday life,” and yet the accounts of 

them which are so terribly frequent in the news- 

papers do not profoundly impress us—perhaps on 

account of the very commonplaceness of their de- 
tails, which, to a thoughtful sympathizer, 
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| adds to the pathos of the affair. ‘* Jumped from 
_|_a. Ferryboat,” ‘‘ Found Floating in the River ”— 
what tragic histories these familiar headlines must 
inevitably have behind them! And when we re- 
member in how many instances would-be suicides 
are rescued from the water and nothing said about 
it, or perhaps (as in the instance which the artist 
has chosen) drawn back and reasoned with before 
the desperate plunge can be taken, we have an im- 
pressive glimpse of one of the dark undercurrents 
of misefy and despair that flow beneath the bright 
surface of life in a thronged, busy city. 








SOMETHING ABOUT CONGRESSMAN 
McKINLEY. 
Tue Washington correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia Record writes: ‘‘ Major William McKinley, 


interesting man in Congress nowadays. Either 
as the only candidate who came out of the Presi- 
dential scrimmage at Chicago alive, or as the man 
who would really rather be right than President, 
he has taken a place at forty-four far in advance 
of the other Republicans in Congress, graybeards 
as many of them are. The best index of a pub- 
lic man’s position in the public eye is the num- 
ber of times he is asked for by the tourist in the 
galleries. He is looking for the sights, and the 
foremost man is one of them. So, nowadays you 
hear him constantly asking, ‘ Which is McKinley ?” 
McKinley is a most satisfactory man to point out— 
none more so except the big, chubby Tom Reed. It 
is difficult to identify the average statesman so that 
your tourist can pick him out of the three hundred 
on the floor, but you have only to say: ‘Do you 
see that man right under the gallery who looks so 
much like the First Napoleon, with the devil taken 
out of him?’ to give instantaneous recognition to 
your friend. McKinley looks more like the Great 
jesty. He is about Napoleon's height and build, 
smooth face, striking features included. But 
the piercing eyes which gleamed wickedly, like 
bale-fires, in Napoleon, are steady, liquid, lumi- 
nous orbs in McKinley. The expression of his face 
is strong, and yet sweet, passionate and pure. His 
manner is extremely pleasing, almost fascinating. 
His cordial, agreeable way wins him a friend every 
time he makes an acquaintance, and then keeps 
him afterwards. He is as good a talker in private 
as in public, with the same honeyed tones in one 
as in the other. He has a keen wit and a much 
keener sense of humor, but he curbs both, and 
consequently -often appears more solemn and 
stately than he really is. He has a solid mind, 
which works slowly and logically—judicially, too, 
when he will let it. He is a believer, and even an 
enthusiast, and so he makes a good partisan. Yet 
he is a sensible, practical man, with a wide know- 
ledge of affairs and some acquaintance with books. 
He never finished his academical education, for 
when he was seventeen years old the war broke 
out and he enlisted as a private the next month 
in the Twenty-third Ohio, serving until the last 
gun was fired, and coming out a captain and 
brevet-major in the same regiment at twenty-one. 
His unusual ability was recognized then, and his 
father, then and now a foreman in a factory, aided 
him to study law, which he did so successfully that 
wher he was twenty-five he was elected Prosecut- 
ing Attorney of his county. 

‘*Meanwhile, he had married the daughter of the 
editor and proprietor of the local daily, the Canton 
Repository, a journal old enough to get out a re- 
print of its Waterloo extra announcing the down- 
fall of the First Napoleon, at the time it got out its 
Sedan extra announcing the downfall of the Third 
Napoleon. The mutual affection between McKin- 
ley and his wife is of the rarest type ; their intense 
devotion is the admiration of all their friends. 
They had one child, a little girl, who died. Since 
then Mrs. McKinley’s health has failed completely, 
and her husband has to nurse her constantly. This 
he does with the tenderest care and most unselfish 


here, McKinley giving his wife all the time he can 
snatch from his duties, and in the Summer they go 
back to her old home in Canton. 

‘When McKinley started out to the Chicago 
Convention he left his wife in Canton to watch 
and wait for him. No wonder it.troubled him to 
have his fidelity to his pledges and his loyalty to 
his leader called in question. 
spent one sleepless night framing phrases that 
could not be rendered equivocal in which to ask 
his friends and admirers in the Convention not to 
put him in a false ition by voting for him. No 
wonder he felt relieved when he was taken at his 
word and the danger of disgrace passed away. 
You may be sure his wife was glad to see him when 
he stopped at Canton on the way back. But the 
excitement of the Convention seems to have told 
upon her, for she is now so ill again that McKinley 
has had to return to’her this week. He has lived 

urely and honestly in private and in public. I 
an no man in public life who stands higher in 
the estimation of men who know him. McKinley is 
serving his sixth term in Congress. He has come 
steadily to the front by merit, for he has followed 
no one in Congress, and has had nothing but his 
talents to recommend him. He has very little in- 
eome besides his salary. He dresses well, and he 
lavishes comforts and luxuries upon his wife, but he 
has never been able toentertain, Allin all, he is the 
most. promising candidate for the next Republican 
nomination. He will be about the Presidential 
age in 1892, and will not be troubled by John 
Sherman.” 





THE ARTIST TADEMA AT HOME. 


A Lonpon correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Press: writes: “The home of the artist, Alma 
Tadema, is one of the sights of London for those 
who can obtain the entrée, but it is not what would 
be‘called a ‘“‘show” place. It occupies nearly an 
acre of ground in house, conservatory and garden, 
north of Regent’s Park, in Grove End Road, but 
it is very quiet, and excluded from public observ- 
ation. Visitors generally go round 
walk past the conservatory, and are often received 
in the garden, where they take their cup of tea, 
their thin bread and butter, or cake, from the 
hands of Mrs. Tadema or her daughters, and are 
afterwards introduced into the dwelling through 
a beautiful mosaic door, made by Mr. La Farge, of 
New York, and very fine in color and workman- 
ship. The mosaic glass is not made in England, 
roe the rare specimens of it are very much 
mired. 

._“* Mr. Tadema’s house is unique, but it has been 
so frequently written about that it is useless now 
to go into detailed description. Mr. Tadema has 
occupied it three years, but he has enlarged and 
totally remodeled it, and it is not yet at all fin- 
ished. Three artist-workmen are still constantly 
employed upon the premises, The studios of Mr. 





solicitude. In the Winter they live at a quiet hotel’ 


No wonder that he. 


y the shaded . 


Jr., of Canton, O., seems to be about the most | 


Napoleon than most pictures of his satanic ma- | 


has his head, covered with black hair, and his | 


| and Mrs. Tadema are the great features of the 
| house, which is, however, in every detail different 

from an ordinary dwelling. Alma Tadema’s 
| studio is a room of noble proportions and designs, 

with a lofty interarched ceiling, which is not yet 
— as it will be with classic subjects designed 

y the master. One-end is occupied by a great 
arched window ; the opposite, by an apse whose 
light is reflected in the silvered grounding of the 
recess. 
ple, richly embroidered from the floor, which is to 
be finished in Roman mosaic, but is now tempo- 
rarily supplied with Eastern rugs. The visitor as- 
cends two steps to examine an exquisitely carved 
and inlaid piano which occupies a side recess, and 
above which, filling almost the: entire wall-space, 
is a magnificent square onyx window in antique 
setting. The piano is lined with parchment, and 
upon this are inscribed the names of the great 
artists who have performed upon this instrument. 





way, with steps leading to an alcove paneled and 
curtained off into a cozy retreat—one of several 
which are to be decorated by Mr. Tadema’s own 


mythological subjects. It also leads to the gallery, 
which forms an upper story to one side of the 
studio, and from which one obtains the finest view 
of its proportions, and also to a balcony which 





atill rarer tropical plants. 

**Mrs. Tadema’s studio is on the ground-floor, 
and is entered from the conservatory as well as by 
side-doors, It is one which might have served 
Teniers, first or second. It is old Dutch in its 
carvings, its hangings, its pendent lamps, its win- 
dows with their wrought-iron fastenings, its wide 
fireplace and great old mantel, its high-backed, 
leather-covered chairs and table, from which tea 
was served when, on a second visit, it was too cool 
to serve it in the garden. The conservatory, which 
was originally very large, Was shorn to make this 
| studio in which Mrs. Tadema works during that 
part of the day which she can spare from her 
housekeeping and social duties, for with her 


| genius, her beauty and her air of intellectual and 


social distinction, she is an admirable and consci- 
entious housewife.” 


A RAILWAY CATECHISM. 


How many miles of railway in the United States ? 
One hundred and fifty thousand six hundred miles 
—about half the mileage of the world. How much 
have they cost? Nine billion dollars. How many 

eople are employed by them? More than a mill- 


ion. Who built the first locomotive in the United 
States? Peter Cooper. How long does a steel 


brush, with special designs from ancient and | 


rail last with average wear? About eighteen | 


years. 
About $15,000, or $17,000 if “*vestibuled.” What 
is the cost of a high-class eight-wheel passenger 
locomotive? About #8,500. What is the longest 
American railway tunnel? Hoosac Tunnel, on the 
est railroad in the United States? Denver and 
Rio Grande, Marshall Pass, 10,852 feet. 
the highest railroad bridge in the United States? 
Kinzua Viaduct, on the Erie Road, 305 feet high. 
What is the longest railway-bridge span in the 
United States? Cantilever span in Poughkeepsie 
Bridge, 548 feet. What is the longest mileage op- 
erated by a single system? Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa F6 system, about 8,000 miles. What line of 


Pacific Railway, running from Quebec to the Paci- 
fic Ocean. What road carries the largest number 
of passengers? Manhattan Elevated Railroad, 
New York : 525,000 a day, or 191,625,000 yearly. 
What is the fastest time made by a train? Ninety- 
two miles in ninety-three minutes, one mile being 
made in forty-six#seconds, on the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad. What is the fastest time made 
between Jersey City and San Francisco? Three 
days seven hours thirty-nine minutes and sixteen 


the, chances of fatal accident in railway travel ? 
. One killed in 10,000,000. Statistics show more are 
killed. by falling out of windows than in railway 
accidents. 


THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


A rope just. finished for the Edinburgh Cable 
Tramway is 17,000 feet long. This is the longest 
unspliced cable‘in;use in Great Britain, but for the 
Melbourne (Australia) tramways ropes 20,000 and 
26,000 feet in length, and without splicing, have 
been supplied. e latter ropes weigh twenty- 
four tons. 

A German professor has discovered a new opiate, 
which he calls ‘“sulfonal.” It belongs to the 
group of the so-called*.di-sulphates. It has the 
property of inducing sleep in invalids, particularly 
in nervous people and those affected with heart 


to be harmless and a certain means of causing 
slumber. 


Persons who are unable to resist the pleasure 
of reading in railway cars, and‘who, in conse- 
quence, endanger their eyesight by dependence 
upon the meagre lamplight furnished by. the rail- 
road companies, can now obtain portable electric 
lights arranged to hang upon a button of one’s 
coat, and with a parabolic reflector to concentrate 
the light. The storage battery for this lamp 
weighs only 1}¢ pounds, 


Tue engineers on the New York water-works de- 
vir./\,an ingenious method for getting through 

+ ‘cands at the Quaker Bridge Dam. While 
sinking a diamond drill for the purpose of akscer- 
taining the geological formation, a quicksand was 
encountered which barred further progress. To 
overcome the difficulty, the drill was withdrawn 
and a very liquid cement poured into the_ hole. 
This found its way through the sand, and when 
set formed a solid column resting on the rock be- 
low the quicksand. A second hole driven through 
this cement pillar passed the troublesome stratum 
without difficulty. 


Tre total eclipse of the moon on the night of 
Inly 22d was very generally studied by the as- 
tronomers connected with our colleges. At Am- 
herst, many photographs of the total eclipse and 
other phases were obtained with the large tele- 
scope. Professor Todd found that scores of faint 
stars were occultated by the moon during the pro- 
gress of the eclipse, and that the illumination of 
the moon’s surfacé during totality was much less 
than usual. It was irregularly illuminat, d, except 
near the time of central. The eclipse, wen in the 
middle, was a large dark area, surrouuded by a 
nearly perfect ring of light, At no time did the 
moon disappear from view, as it did during the 
eclipse of 1761, when no part could be seen, either 
with or without a telescope. The copper color was 





visible, but not so intense as ordinarily. 


What is the cost of a palace sleeping-car ? | 


Fitchburg Railway (48; miles). What is the high- | 


What is | 


railway extends furthest East and West? Canadian | 


seconds—special theatrical train, 1886. What are | 


disease, but not in healthy’subjects. It is declared | 
i yreubj 3 } about 5,000 tons displacement each, at a cost of 


Below is a circular seat covered with pur- | 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


PROHIBITION camp-meetings are all the fage in 
jugless Iowa. 

Firty convicts in the Illinois State Penitentiary 
at Joliet were recently confirmed by Archbishop 
Spalding. 

Tue four anarchist conspirators recently arrested 
in Chicago have been indicted on evidence which 
is said to be conclusive as to their guilt, 


Tuer British Cabinet has decided to-hold an Au- 
tumn session of Parliament. The two Houses will 


| adjourn on the 11th of August, and will reassemble 


Across this sanctuary of music is an arched door- | 


overlooks the conservatory, filled with palms and | 





in October, 

Ir is announced that the fines of #400 each im- 
posed on the Gloucester fishing-vessels Annie W. 
Hodgson and Arthur D, Story have been remitted 
by the Dominion authorities. 


Tue State Gazetteer for 1888, just issued, gives 
California a population at the present time of over 
1,500,000, nearly twice the population of 188), »° 
cording to the official census. 


GOVERNMENT investigators have discovered 1.:1 
extensive frauds against the Government have 
been practiced by New York importers in the 
weighing and sampling of sugar. 


AN extradition treaty with Colombia has been 
negotiated by the United States Chargé d’Affaires, 
It provides for the delivery of criminals by either 
country to the other on a formal request. 


A Mass meeting in Montreal has adopted resolu- 
tions protesting against pauper immigration and 
convict labor, and demanding that the Government 
puta stop to it at once by legislation the same as in 
the United States. 


Tue Congressional Committee on Acoustics au.; 
Ventilation has recommended an appropriation of 
considerably over £100,000 to enable Mr. De Baus- 
set to construct a large airship for the transporta- 
tion of passengers and freight. 


Tue City of Cleveland, O., celebrated its ninety 
second birthday, July 23d, by the unvailing of a 
bronze statue nine feet high to General Moses 
Cleaveland, of Connecticut, the surveyor of the 
Western Reserve and the founder of the place 
which bears his name, slightly altered in spelling. 


Tue £700,000 in securities which were taken from 
the Union Bank of Providence, .» by Teller 
Pitcher, now under arrest in Montreal, have been 
recovered by the bank, having been forwarded by 
the banking-house in London, England, to which 
they had been sent by the defaulter, addressed to 
his assumed name. 

REPRESENTATIVE SPRINGER has introduced in 
the House a Bill to tax the products of Trusts. It 
provides that in addition to the taxes already im- 
posed upon any product manufactured by Trusts, 
there shall be imposed an internal-revenue tax of 
40 per cent., and that no drawbacks shall be al- 
lowed on such goods when exported. 


Some twenty-five colored men have been ‘ex- 
pelled ” from Crittenden County, Ark., by a mob 
of whites. Most of the persons expelled were well 
educated and prominent in affairs. Among them 
was the county clerk, a county judge, county over- 
or, a deputy sheriff, two clergymen and one 
editor, and two or three schoolteachers, 


ge 


For the first six months of this year 10,000 
coolies arrived at San Francisco from China and 
Japan, while only 3,000 returned. Last month the 
arrivals from China and Japan were 4,200, the 
largest number received in any one month since 
the Restriction Act went into effect, six years ago. 
This is due, mainly, to the failure of the Adminis- 
tration to enforce the Restriction Act. 


Mayor Hewitt of New York has been successful 
in raisfog the sum required to reimburse Hartt, 
the boycotted shoemaker, for losses sustained 
through the action of Knights of Labor in pre- 
venting him from obtaining employment. ‘The 
ease with which the required amount of $2.500 
was raised is significant of the general public 
opinion with regard to the boycott as a weapon 
of offense or defense in this country. 


Tue report of the Senate Committee appointed 
to investigate election outrages in Jackson, Miss., 
finds that among the active participants in the 
White League, by which the colored voters were 
terrorized, were a United States district attorney, 
a deputy marshal, a deputy collector and the chief 
of a division of the railway mail service, Only 
one of the offenders has been removed by the 
President, and Byron Lemly, one of the leaders in 
the movement, has since been nominated for post- 
master of Jackson. 


THe United States Senate has amended the 
Naval Appropriation Bill so as to provide for the 
construction, by contract, of two steel cruisers of 


not more than $1,100,000 each ; one steel cruiser 
of about 5,300 tons displacement, to cost not more 
than 31,800,000 ; and three gunboats, or cruisers, 
not to exceed in displacement 2,000 tons, and in 
cost $700,000 each. The first two vessels must 
have a ber gr Re gence of at least 19 knots per 
hour, and the third vessel at least 20 knots per 
hour. 

Tue Mills Tariff Reduction Bill passed the House 
of Representatives by a majority of thirteen votes. 
Three Republicans — Brower, of North Carolina, 
Fitch, of New. York, and Nelson, of Minnesota— 
voted for it. .: Four Democrats—Bliss, Greenman 
and Merriman, of/New York, and Sowden, of Penn- 
sylvania—voted against it. One Democrat—Foran, 
of Ohio—deéclined to vote either way. Three of the 
four Independent and Labor Representatives 
Anderson, of Iowa, Hopkins, of Virginia, and 
Smith, of Wisconsin—supported the Bill, and one 
—Nichols, of North Carolina—cast his vote against 
it. Mr. Randall was too sick to visit the Capitol, 
but secured a pair, and had a letter read to the 
House, amid much applanse, announcing his un- 
yielding opposition to the Bill. 


SrxTEEN car-loads of people from Edgar County, 
Il, last week visited General Harrison at Indian- 
apolis. All of the cars were d with the na, 
tional colors, and one, representative of the agri- 
cultural interests, was ornamented with sheaves of 
grain. The most notable feature of the train, 
however, was a flat car on which was. mounted a 
log-cabin. High above the cabin was a pole to 
which was attached a hard-cider: barrel, on which 
complacently sat two raccoons, ' Projecting from 
the rear end of the cabin was a swivel-gun, which 
boomed for Harrison repeatedly all along the line, 
awakening the ochoes in the small towns and stir- 
ricg up commotion everywhere. ‘The cab was 
the proud work of the veterans of 1840 who voted 
for Old Tippecanoe, One hundred of them ac- 
companied the delegation,  % 
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v2 and the manu- 
facture of wine is rapidly 

/ growing to be one of the standard 
industries of the central section 

of the Keystone State, where in most cases 
the vineyards are situated upon the broad 
tops or sloping sides of the mountains, 
Tarmers who have hitherto cared little or 





Ss ae AEC 3%, 
supply those wine - makers | Nppigt GANG 
who have no vineyards. ¢ 

The greater part of these wine-makers is com- 
posed of a class known as Pennsylvania Dutchmen, 
and their frugality, industry, simplicity and habits 
nothing for grape-culture are now inter- of life are well worth studying. The majority live 
ested largely in growing, and subsequently in the quaint old style of log-cabins, whitewashed 
manufacturing, wine, though there are ; : and covered with pretty flowering vines, ‘‘backed” 
many who cultivate the grape simply to by a long range of mountains upon whose great 
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slopes the vineyards are planted. The ancient 
style of wine-press, composed of a stout tree-trunk 
and several saplings, as shown in our illustration, 
is still largely in use, and our artist, in his sketch- 
ing trip through the vineyard country, found many 
that had dates cut upon them showing they had 
covered a century of service. 

The vineyards are set out year after year, and 
when they arrive at the three-year growth begin 
to produce the average crop ; and it is not until 
they attain fcur or five years’ growth that any 
heavy yields may be looked for, The bunches de- 
velop rapidly, attain a fullness and richness of 
color during the late Summer and early Autumn 
months, and as the mellowing days of October ap- 
proach, the grape has thoroughly ‘‘ sugared ” and 
is ready for gathering. ‘Then the buxom Dutch 
maiden, with rosy cheeks gnd brawny arms, comes 
into the vineyard, where no one has trodden since 
the vine -trimmer, and with plump hand gathers 
and drops the luscious bunches of purple fruit into 
the big rush basket by her side. When the crop 
is gathered it is taken to an old-fashioned cider- 
mill, where the grapes are ground and then placed 
in the press. 

The vau'ts where the wine is stored are quaint 
affairs, anu bear signs of long service ; they are 


usually built in the ground at the depth of thirty | 


feet, and pitch downward and inward for a great 
length, 

Nearly if not all of the wine manufactured in 
the mountain region of Central Pennsylvania is 


wine-merchants, or their agents, go through this 
district every Fall and Winter, buying up great 


quantities which are used in adulterating the finer | 


imported wines. 

The most picturesque section of this wine-mak- 
ing country is in the lower part of Berks County, 
and in Alsace Township, where dozens of pretty 
little wine-houses are quaintly perched upon the 
knob of some mountain-spur and surrounded by 
beautiful vineyards, while the tiny white doors of 
the wine-vaults appear in the hillside beneath 
them, or the cobwebbed, mildewed walls of the old 
stonepress-honses come in sight. 

At Barth’s ‘‘ Johannsberg,” Moll’s, Renninger’s 
and the lower Fisher vineyards, the largest output 
for the coming vintage is placed in advance at 
five thousand gallons each, while at the other end 
of the county, and down along the base of the 
Blue Mountains, hundreds of small vintners and 
vineyards were found to promise a wonderful 
vintage for ‘*’89.” 

One of the finest domestic wine vineyards, out- 
side of California, is now ‘‘in progress” on the 
summit of Mount Penn, overlooking the central 
section of the Schuylkill Valley, and is known as 
the ‘* Kuechler’s Roost ” vineyard ; and though in 
its infancy, the favorable site will make it famous 
in a few years, 

The homespun, plodding manners of the Penn- 
sylvania Dutchmen, and the quaintly romantic 
old presses, the wine-houses, and the everlasting 
blue ranges of mountains, tempt hundreds’ of 
artists into this section yearly to tind subjects for 
pictures, 8. 


GRAY’S “COUNTRY CHURCHYARD.” 


Wiiu1am = WINTER, writing in the New York 
Tribune of a recent visit to the churchyard of 
Stoke-Pogis, says: ‘‘The older part of the grave- 
yard remains unchanged, The yew-trees cast 
their dense shade, as of old. The quaint porch of 
the sacred building has not yet suffered under the 
hand of restoration. The ancient wooden me- 
morials of the dead continue to molder upon their 
graves. And still the abundant ivy gleams and 
trembles in the sunshine and the Summer wind 
that plays so sweetly over the spired tower and 
dusky walls of this lovely temple— 

** All green and wildly fresh without, 
But worn and gray beneath.’ 


‘Tt would be a lovely church even if it were 
not associated with the great name of the author 
of the immortal ‘Elegy.’ [ stood for a long time 
beside the tomb of that noble and tender poet, and 
looked with deep emotion on the surrounding scene 
of pensive, dream-like beauty—the great elms, so 
dense of foliage, so stately and graceful ; the fields 
of deep, waving grass, golden with buttercups and 
white with daisies ; the many unmarked graves ; 
the many moldering tombstones ; the rooks sail- 
ing and cawing around the tree-tops ; and over all, 
the blue sky flecked with floating fleece. Within 
the church nothing has been changed. The me- 
morial window to Gray, for which contributions 
have been taken during several years, has not yet 
been placed. As I cast a farewell look at Gray’s 
tomb, on turning to leave the churchyard, it re- 
joiced my heart to see that two American ladies, 
who had just then come in, were placing fresh 
flowers over the poet’s dust. He has been buried 
move than a hundred years, but his memory is as 
bright and green as the ivy on the tower within 
whose shadow he sleeps, and as fragrant as the 
roses that bloom beside his grave. Many Ameri- 
cans, in these later days, visit Stoke-Pogis church- 
yard, and surely no visitor to the Old World, who 
knows how to value what is best in its treasures, 
will omit this act of reverence. The journey is an 
easy one to make. A brief run by railway from 
Paddington takes you to Slough, which is near to 
Windsor, and thence it is a charming drive, or a 
still more charming walk, mostly through green, 
cmbowered lanes, to the ‘ivy-mantled tower,’ the 
‘vew-trees’ shade,’ and the simple tomb of Gray. 


What a gap there would be'in the poetry of our’ 


language if the ‘ Elegy in a Country Churchyard’ 
were absent from it! By that sublime and tender 
reverie upon the greatest and most important of 
all subjects that can engage the attention of the 
human mind, Thomas Gray became one of the 
chief benefactors of his race, Those lines have 
been murmured by the lips of sorrowing affection 
beside many a shrine of buried love and hope, in 
many a churchyard, all round the world, The 
sick have remembered them with comfort. The 
great soldier, going into battle, has spoken them 
for his solace and cheer, The dying statesman, 
closing his weary eyes upon this empty world, has 
spoken them with his last faltering accents, and 
fallen asleep with their heavenly music in his ears 
and in his heart. Well may we pause and ponder 
at the grave of this divine poet! Every noble 
mind is made nobler, every good heart is made 
better, for the experience of such a pilgrimage, 
In such places as these pride is rebuked, vanity is 
dispelled, and all the revolt and tumult of the 
passionate human heart humbled into meeckness 
and submission.” 


A WEDDING IN MID-STREAM. 


OnE hears of people being married in balloons, 
tunnels, on bridges and at all sorts of out-of-the- 
way places, but a marriage in the middle of a 
river is a yet more surprising novelty. Near the 
town of Sherman, Texas, such a ceremony was 


a —_ 





erformed recently. Augustus Moody and Nellie 
Vatts eloped together one day, and started for 


| the Red River, across which, in the Indian Terri- 


tory, the young people could be married without 
paternal permission. Arriving at the river-bank, 
they found the ferryman asleep, and when awak- 


| ened he refused to carry the pair across. For 


a time they were in despair, until Justice Cook, a 
friend of the lovers, came to their aid. He placed 
them both in a carriage and drove out as far into 
the river as possible. Then he bade them stand 
up, and united the pair in marriage. The State of 
Texas ends at the high-water mark of the Red 
River on the Texas side, and while the witnesses 
were on Texas ground, the ceremony itself was 
performed in the Indian Territory. 


THE PRESIDENT OF FRANCE AT 
FONTAINEBLEAU. 

M. Carnor has definitely selected Fontainebleau 
for his Summer abode. No better choice could 
have been made, for Fontainebleau is within easy 
reach of the metropolis, and the President intends 
coming up to the Elysée from time to time to re- 
ceive distinguished visitors, and so forth. The 
residence of the Chief Magistrate at one of the 
country palaces is a new departure, but it seems 


that M. Carnot has taken note of the criticisms to | 


which M. Grévy’s annual retreat to Montsous- 


4 bs | Vaudrey gave rise, and has arrived at the opinion 
consumed among the people, though New York | 


that the President of the Republic ought always 


| to maintain a certain amount of state. It is, how- 


ever, a fact wo:th mentioning that he has declined 
the idea of any extra grant being given for the 
purpose, being fully resolved to bear the whole ex- 
pense himself. Oddly enough, M. Carnot is not, 
in strict legality, entitled to appropriate one of the 
national palaces to his own use without special 
permission from Parliament, and as he insists on 
complying with the very letter of the regulations, 
the Chambers will probably be asked to set his 
scruples at rest by the vote of a small sum for a 
few necessary repairs, It is not generally known 
that the ‘‘ Administration of Civil Buildings ” has 
a right to let many of the national chateaux at a 
price fixed by the Minister of Finance. Thus some 
years ago the Chateau of Rambouillet was occu- 
pied for some time by a royalist nobleman. M. 
Carnot might have asked to be allowed to rent a 
wing of the palace at Fontainebleau. It was, how- 
ever, thought that this would scarcely be fitting 
when his official position is borne in mind. He 
will occupy the Louis-Quinze wing, taking up his 
abode there shortly after the national féte, and 
probably remaining until the close of the Parlia- 
mentary rccess, 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
AMERICAN EYE. 

Tue Philadelphia Ledger says: “The efforts of 
the War Department to secure a field-glass of 
greater pow 1 than the one they now use has dis- 
covered the fact that the eyes of the average 
American are closer together than those of men in 
foreign countries. The double glass, known as the 
field-glass, now used, is weaker than that used 
in the armies of Europe. It is of only from five'to 
six powers—entirely too weak for the purpose. 
The only glass they can get of sufficient power is 
a single spyglass, which is defective in that it 
does not take in a broad enough field. This isa 
very serious defect in the equipment of the Ameri- 
can army, but there seems to be no immediate 
prospect of its correction, because our eyes are too 
close together, Some of the colored troops may be 
able to use a different glass, but the white Yankee 
soldier cannot overcome this national peculiarity. 
The best military field-glass in use is that with 
which the German army is supplied., An attempt 
was made to adopt them by the War Department, 
but it was found that the eyes of the glasses were 
so far apart that they could not be used by Ame- 
ricans.” 


THE DIARY OF EMPEROR FREDERICK. 


Epmunp Yartrs states, in a letter to the New 
York Tribune, that the diary of the late ape 
Frederick, about which there has been a good deal 
of discussion, is in England. Frederick had kept a 
journal during more than thirty years—ever since 
his marriage—which was not a mere record of his 
movements and occupations, but an elaborate, 
running commentary upon public affairs, both 
political and social, very much in the style of 
Greville’s ‘‘Memoirs.” This diary was contained 
in thirty immense volumes, each secured by a lock, 
Directly after the Emperor's death, his successor, 
at the request of Prince Bismarck, demanded that 
the whole of them should at once be given up, in 
order that His Majesty’s reminiscences might be 
placed among the Prussian State Archives at Ber- 
lin, The Empress refused to surrender the volumes, 
When a second and more peremptory application 
was made after the Emperor’s funeral, Her Majesty 
announced that the diary had been taken to Eng- 
land by the Queen, and that she would probably 
publish it, as it had been her husband's particular 
wish that it should be published after suitable re- 
vision, and that he had requested her to act as 
literary executrix, The Empress added that justice 
to the late Emperor’s memory requires this publi- 
cation. 


GRASSHOPPER-TRAPS. 


Tue Minneapolis Tribune says of the grasshop- 
per plague and the methods of fighting it: ‘* There 
are three principal methods of destroying the in- 
sects. Where the land had been plowed for wheat 
none hatched out, as inverting the, soil destroyed 
the eggs, and ne hoppers were found in the fields 
of growing wheat, But from the adjoining fields, 
especially those where wheat was grown last year 
and then abandoned withont: plowing, they came 
in armies, sweeping the fields before them. In 
traveling this way a line of march is formed before 
which every green thing disappears, When Dr, 
Lugger took his departure, some fields were eaten 
into*several rods. The method adopted prior to 
thé arrival of kerosene and tar was to dig a ditch 
two feet deep and two feet wide just in advance 
of the approaching host. A few inches of straw 
is then placed in the bottom and the hoppers are 
driven into it by walking slowly along behind 
them. ‘They cannot jump out, and they.are 
burned ; or, if straw is not to be had, they are 
killed by drawing a log through the ditch. The 
tar is used by placing it in a shallow sheet-iron 
pan two feet wide and eight feet long, with a 
wide board fastened to one side, This is drawn 
sidewise across the field, the hoppers” jumping 
against the board and falling into the tar, where 
the perish, But the handier, more rapid and 
most complete method is to use kerosene on 
canyas, against which the pests jump. Strong 





muslin, or canvas, a yard wide and fifteen feet 
long, is stretched on a frame and carried on a 
sled-like arrangement pulled by a team. The 
canvas slants back, and is constantly saturated 
with kerosene. Every one that hops against this 
and touches its body to the oil dies instantly. 
One barrel of kerosene will go over about 120 
acres, and will kill 200 bushels or more. Each 


| farmer is given one barrel of cil, and promises to 
’ 


use it only for destroying insects,’ 





CHAKGE OF THE FOUR HUNDRED. 

** Quis,” whocver he or she is, has just immor- 
talized Mr. McAllister. His remark that there 
were only about 400 people who were eligible to 
get into the ‘first set”? here has called forth a 
parody on Lord Tennyson’s “‘Charge ” that would 
make the Poet Laureate jump! Brentano is the 
publisher ; and everybody who wants a good laugh 
should get a copy. The sketches by ‘‘Phiz” are 
excellent. 


A DOUBLY GOOD WORK. 


Au people who eat are indebted to the Royal 
3aking Powder Company not more for having 
perfected and prepared a leavening agent that is 
pure and wholesome beyond a question than for 
its exposures, so boldly made, of the numerous 
impure, adulterated and injurious articles that 
are sold under the name of baking-powders, bread 
preparations, etc., in this community. In making 
these exposures the Company has, of course, made 
itself the target for all sorts of counter-attacks ; 
but the animus of these attacks has been perfectly 
understood by the general public, and by their 
very virulence have served to more prominently 


call attention to the good work of the ‘* Royal” | 


Company. 


| 

Food frauds of the usual class, such as wooden 
nutmegs, chiccory coffee -and watered milk, al- | 
though they are swindles in a commercial sense, | 


are often tolerated because they do not particu- 
larly affect the health of the consumer. But when 
an article like baking-powder, that is relied upon 
for the healthful preparation of almost every meal, 
is so made as to carry highly injurious, if not 
rankly poisonous, elements into our daily food, it 
would seem to be the duty of the press as well as 
of the criminal authorities to take cognizance of it. 
In the fight for pure food made by the ‘‘ Royal” 
Company some time ago, when its guns were par- 
ticularly trained against the alum baking-powders, 
it was noticed that the most trustworthy scientific 
authorities were emphatically upon its side. So in 
the recent contest with the lime and other impure 
baking-powders, the result has proved that every 
statement made by the Royal Baking Powder Com- 
any, both as to the purity of its own and the 
adulteration of other baking-powders of the mar- 
ket, was fully authorized by the most competent 
chemical and medical authorities of the country. 
In this contest two facts have been pretty con- 
clusively settled in the’ minds of the public—the 
first, that the Royal Company has found the 
means, and uses them, to make a chemically pure 
article of food; and the other, that the average 
baking-powder, no matter how strongly indorsed 
by ‘‘commercial” chemists, is an exceedingly 
doubtful preparation. ' 
Pure baking-powders are one of the chief aids 


to the cook in preparing perfect and wholesome | 


food. The recent controversy in the press has 
left it no longer a question with those who desire 
purity and wholesomeness of food what baking- 
powder they shall use, ‘ 


FUN, 


“*Bringet, has Johnnie come home yet 2’ ‘“ Yes, 
sorr.’’ ‘‘ Have you seen him?’ ‘ No, sorr.”* ‘* Then 
how do you know he’s home 2” *’Cause the cat’s 
hidin’ under the stove, sorr.’’— Time. 


Dr. W. A. Hammonp says: ‘‘ The brain cannot be 
regarded as an organ absolutely esseutial to life.”’ 
Considering the large number of people who man- 
age to scrub along without that orgun, we should 
say that Dr. Hammond is about correct in his 
opinion. 

A Patuetic PLeA.—‘ If your tooth aches so badly, 
dear,”’ said a young wife, “why don't you get it 
pulled?’ ‘*Yah — wow!” shrieked the sufferer. 
* John,’’ she said, putting her arms fondly around 
his neck, ‘‘ if you are not willing to have it pulled 
out for your own sake, please have it pulled for 
mine.”’— 7ime. 

THE young lady was reading a story on the lonely 
yiazza of the Summer hotel. Thestory began thus: 
“It was at a Summer vesort in July. He was a 
young man, and he ** Here the young lady threw 
aside the book in disgust. ** The story is too utterly 
absurd,” she said, ‘‘There are no young men at 
Summer resorts in July.”’ Then she went out under 
the trees, climbed into a hammock and went to 
sleep.— Chicago News. 





TWO LUCKY EAST-SIDERS. 


CIGAR-DEALER JOE VANSTEENBURGH, OF COLUMBIA 
Stret- TELts How He AND BARBER EMERICK 
Won $380,000 on A $2 INVESTMENT IN THE Lov- 
ISIANA STATE Lorrery. ; 

Ira gold mine had been found on the east side 
of this city, it would not have created more excite- 
ment than a few days ago when two lucky men got 
$30,000 for $2. Yet, strange to say, these lucky men 
did strike a gold mine, Lut neither of them realized 
that they had found gold for two weeks afterward, 
and then it was through the medium of the News. 

The two ducky men are Charles Emerick, who 
keeps a neat little barber-shop at 68 Columbia 
Street, and his friend Joe Vansteenburgh, who has 
a tidy, well-stocked cigar-store directly opposite 
at 69. They are both long-time residents of Co- 
lumbia Street. 

Their story is best told in the words of Joe Van- 
steenburgh, as he related it to the News reporter 
in his cigar-store. 

“Charlie and I,” he said, “have been buying 
tickets together right along since the 1st of Jan- 
uary, and never won anything. On the 27th of iast 
month, which was the anniversary of both our 
births, he said he thought it would be a lucky day 
to invest. So I concluded to invest 50 cents, Char- 
lie investing $1.50, and secured one-tenth part of 
ticket No, 35,567. 

‘On the night of the 11th, the day after the draw- 
ing, Jeweler Henry Rosenberg, who keeps the store 
next to me, saw a list of winning numbers in the 
News, and showed it to Charlie, who sent for me, 
and when he told. me we had struck the capital 
prize, I thought at first he was joking me. We left 
the ticket with Mr. Rosenberg to keep in his safe 
over night. On the following morning we handed 
the ticket to the Adams Express Company for col- 
lection, and in less than ten days we received the 
money ($30,000) less $90 collection charges, I re- 
ceiving $7,500, and Charlie $22,500. We are both 
going to put nearly all of it into brick and mortar 
as soon as we get a chance, and, after atwo-weeks’ 
trip through New York and Pennsylvania, Charlie 
will open a big shop down-town, but I guess I'll re- 
main here. You bet we’ll continue to invest in The 
Louisiana State Lottery. and so will everybody 
around here.”— New York News, July 2th. 








Burrictt’s Cocoaine is the best and cheapest 
Hair Deessing in the world. It kills dandruff, al- 
lays irritation, and promotes a healthy growth of 
the Hair. 


In 1848 an Iowa man filed a claim of $75 for the 
loss of a horse in the Mexican War. The claim has 
just been allowed, and he will now be able to get 
another horse, This incident is a fitting answer to 
those carping European critics who say that we do 
everything with headlong haste in t country.— 
New York Tribune. ° 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 


Mrs. Wrxstow’s Soornrme Srr Pr should alwa 
be used for children teething. It soothes t 
child, softens the a. allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 

' Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





JZ 
Tue superiority of Burnett’s Wlavoring Ex- 
tracts consists in their perfect purity and great 
strength. 


Moruers give AncosturA Bitters to their chil- 
dren to stop colic and looseness of the bowels. 





When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When-she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 














For “run-down,” debilitated and overworked 
women, Dr. Picrce’s Favorite Prescription is 
the best of all restorative tonics. It isa potcnt 
Specific for all those Chronic Weaknesses and 
Diseases peculiar to Women; a powerful, gcn- 
eral as well as uterine, tonic and nervine, it 
imparts vigor and strength to the whole system. 
It promptly cures weakness of stomach,nausca, 
indigestion, bloating, weak back, nervous pros- 
tration, debility and slecplessness, in either sex. 
It is carcfully compounded by an experienced 
physician, and adapted to woman’s delicate 
organization. rarey vegetable and perfectly 
harmless in any condition of the system. 

5 “Favorite Prescrip- 
tion” is the only medicine 
for womcn, sold by druggists, 
rm under a positive guar- 
G10) xefunded. This guarantee has been 
($1.00) refunded. guaran 

printed on the bottle-wrapper, and faithfully 
carried out for many years. 

For large, illustrated Treatise on Diseases of 
Women (160 with full directions for 
home- ent), send ten cents in stamps. 

Address, WorLD'’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


For Baby’s Skin. 


THe Love.rest, WuHITEST, CLEAREST, SOFTEST, 
purest skin, free from pimple, spot or blemish, is 


na CUNICURA SOLP. 


~) It is absolutely pure, 
delicately medicated, ex- 
guisitely perfumed, and 
simply incomparable as 
an Infantile Skin Senp. 
If used from moment of 


Ba? birth, is snre to previrt 
e. 













every species of skin and 
¥ scalp diseases, Sale 
greater than that of ail 
other infantile skin so: ys 
in the world comLincu. 

Sold throughout the civilized world. 
Potrrer DruG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, U.S A, 
Send for “How to Purify and Beautify the Skin.” 











STOWE, VERMONT, the most Charming Resort 
in the Green Mountains. 


MT. MANSFIELD HOTEL. 


Capacity, 500. Stables for 200 horses. Guides in 

constant attendance. ie 
SUMMIT HOUSE. 

Located 4,056 ft. above the sea-level, on the sum- 
mit of Mt. Mansfield, 9 miles from Mt. Mansfield 
Hotel. June to October. Descriptive circular 
upon application, SILAS GURNEY, Gen: M’g’r. 


WEIS & CO., Successors to 
First Prize Medal, M’f’r of Meerschaum 
Vienna, ie 1873. C. WEIS Pipes, Smokers’ Arti- 
cles, etc., wholesale and retaii. 
Repairing done. Circular free. 
399 B’ way, N.Y. Factories, 69 
Walker St.. & Vienna, Austria. 
Sterling Silver-mounted Pipes, 
etc., made in newest designs. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS 'S 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


Golden Hair Wash 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universal] 
scught after and admired. The best in the world. 
3 per bottle; six for $5. R. T, BELLCHAMBERS, 

mporter of fine Human Hair Goods, 
$17 SixtH Avenusr, New York. 
i A hi A a very agreeable to take, for 
Constipation, 
Trt 
and intestinal troublesand 
- headache arising 
from them. 
E. GRILLON, 
it ; L LO N 27, Rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
iy Sold by all Druggists. 




















A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge. 
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The Old Doctors 


Drew blood, modern doctors cleanse it ; 
hence the increased demand for Altera- 
tives. It is now well known that most 
diseases are due, not to over-abundance, 
but to impurity, of the Blood; and it 
is equally well attested that no blood 
medicine is so efficacious as Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. , 

** One of my children had a large. sore 
break out on the leg. We applied 
simple remedies, for a while, thinking 
the sore would shortly heal. Butit grew 
worse. We sought medical advice, and 
were told that an alterative medicine 
was necessary. <Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
being 


Recommended 


above all others, we used it with mar- 
velous results. The sore healed and 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATE 


NEWSPAPER. 
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NE LINEN 
Writing Papers. 


If you want a Day Book made to order, 
If you want a JourNAL made to order, 

If you want a CasH Book made to order, 
If you want a LEDGER made to order, 

If you want a Recorp made to order, 

If you want a CuEck Book made to order, 
If you want a Sates Book made to order, 
If you want Paper for CoRRESPONDENCE, 
If you want Paper for Letter HEADs, 

If you want Paper for Norte HEaps, 

If you want Paper for Britt HEaDs, 

If you want Paper for TyPE WRITER use, 
If you want Writ1Ne Paper for any purpose, 


Asx Your STATIONER OR PRINTER 


For “ Linen LEDGER” Paper or 
“Linen WritTinG”’ Paper, 


made by 
CRANE BROS., 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Used by all STATIONERS. 
Used by all BooKBINDERS. 
Used by all LirHoGRAPHERS. 
Used by all PRINTERS. 
Sold by all PaPer DEALERs. 





OUR TRADE-MARK, 


These papers have received the HIGHS? AW AKD 


-=sseesenmesse= pas! 





The Best on Wheels. Light, strong, conven- 
lent and low priced. Handy to get into and oat® 
of. Handy for single horse or pair. Handy forp 
one person or more. Handy to load or unload.— 
Send for Free Circular, “ How to purchase directh 





from the manufacturer." 
| SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
BRADL Y & C 68 Murray St. New York. 
~ ae 132 8S. Market St., Boston. 


Campalgn Badge Free With $1 order, cither party. 
Nickel Plated, Self-Inking Pen and Pencil Stamp. 
















y’ Your name on in Rubber, only 20Cte. silver. 

YY ¢=-Club of 6 different names for @1. bill. 
Closes to carry in Pocket. Stroncest made. 
RUBBER STAMP CO., New Maven, Conn, 


MADDENING PAIN STOPPED 
WITH 


Dr RICHTER’S 
7, ANCHOR 


EXPELLER 


“Red Anchor” Registered Trade Mark. 
Gout Torture, Rheumatic Agonies in 
the Head and Joints, &c.,Sciatica, - 
Lumbago and Neuralgia 
DRIVEN OUT OF THE SYSTEM. 
Burns, Scalds Sprains, Bruises, Back- 
ache, Stiff Joints, Toothache, 


And all the excruciating pains, of whatever descrip- 
tion, to which poor mortals are liable, 
Speedily Dispelled and Expelled by this Mar- 
vellous Pain Destroyer, 
Which has done more to alleviate-human suffering in 
Europe than any other known medicine. NEVER 
FAILS TO INSTANTLY RELIEVE AND EXPEL THE MOST 





It has positively Cured 





: OBSTINATE PAINS 
health and strength rapidly returned.” Cc 


— J.J. Armstrong, Weimar, Texas. 


ASES OF OLD STANDING 
for which all other remedies have been tried in vain 
Thousands of Testimonials from all parts of the world 


at four WorLp’s Fairs, and are recommended by all 
using them. Our papers may be known by the Jdap- 
anese Cranes, which are our trade-mark, and are in 








“I find Ayer’s ong, So to be an 
admirable remedy for the cure of blood 
diseases. I prescribe it, and it does-the 
work every time.’’— E. L. Pater, M. D., 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

‘We have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
here for over thirty years and always 
recommend it when asked to name the 
best blood-purifier.’’— W. T. McLean, 
Druggist, Augusta, Ohio. 

** Ayer’s medicines continue to be the 
standard remedies in spite of all com- 

tition.’— T. W. Richmond, Bear 

ake, Mich. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





TO THE LADIES. 


If you use perfumery at all, it should be nice. To 
be scented up with poor perfumery is horrid, simply 
horrid. You are sure of something nice if you obtain 
EvuGENneE RimMMEL’s Extracts. His goods are popular 
all over the world, and particularly with the ite of 
London and Paris. The special odors, Ihlang-Ihlang, 
Sweet Violets, White Heliotrope, Henna, Vanda, 
Chinese Bouquet, are just exquisite. These odors, 
and all the popular ones of the day of his make, 
are obtainable at nearly all the leading druggists. 
Ask tor EuGENE RIMMEL’s. 

J 


MONON ROUTE 


we . 

















The connecting link of Pullman travel between | 


Chicago, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Louisville and 
Florida Resorts. Send for a Florida Guide. 


E. 0. McCORMICK, G. P. A., Chicago. 


WHITE TAR SOAP 


Has no equal in preventing and curing Skin Dis- 
eases. Ask for it. Drug and Drygoods Stores. 
THE WHITE TAR CO., 125 Warren St., N.Y. 








500 PaAxPiss, BOOKS, CIRUU- 





send 20 cents to have your name in 
American Directory. Copy sent you 
with name inserted. Always address 
American Directory Co., Buffalo, N. ‘fg. 


Vernon Hnx, Va., Dec. 27, 1886. 
Gente—I have already received more than 1,000 
cels of mail, many NEWSPAPERS, etc., for which I 
had often paid 20 cts. each before. I advise every bod: 
to have their name inserted at once. I know from ex 
ence your directory far excels allothers. R. T. Jamma 





WE SELL ALL AMERIOAN 


BICYCLES. 


uarantee LOWEST PRICES. 
A.W. GUMP & CO., Dayton, O. 

. Largest retail stock in America. 
52in OTTO, factory price $60.00, our price $40.00. 
50 in. “ ry “ 55.00, or “ 35.00 
48 iu. “ “ “ 50 00, “ “ 
46 in. “ “ id 45.00, “ “7 


“ ry “ 00, ** ny 


33.00. 
i 30.00. 
44 in, 40.00, 27.00. 
Order quick, Also 250 second-hand Wheels. Repair- 
ing & Nickeling. Bicycles & Guns taken in trade. 





WANTED—Energetic men and women everywhere for a 
genteel money-making business. $60 weekly profit guar- 
anteed easier than $60 monthly otherwise. Exper ence ab- 
solutely poe wt Permanent position and exclusiv> 
ferritory assured. $2.00samples free. Write for particu- 
ars. Address with stamp, Merrill Mf’g Co., B161 Chicago. 


[RON FENCE 
a’ W000 











Also Manfs. of WIRE FENCE NETTINGS, 
STABL , Vases and Lawn 
Ornaments, ‘‘ Hoosier Calf Weaner.” ALL 
KINDS of WORK at Factory Prioes. 
Address BABRBEE IRON &£ WIRE WORK. 
LAFAYETTE, IND., or 100 Lake St.. CHICAGO, ILF 


OPIUM ay | kine Hgpic Cured in 10 
Ss . 
Be . Stephens. ee ee Otis. 


‘Instant relief, final cure in a few days,and 
never returns; no  peree ; no salve ; no 
suppo sitory. Remedy mailed 6 
Address, J. H. REEVES, 78 Nassau St., New York. 











Ppa pw can make $1.an hour. New Goons. Samples 
and terms free. C. E. MarsHauu, Lockport, N. Y. 











water-mark in each sheet. Send for sample books. 


CURED! 
Send stamp for pamphig} 
* Dre L. D, & G. iN, McMICHAEL, 
i GS Niagara St., BUFFALO A. TL 











THE FRIEND’S ADVICE. — 


While there’s life there’s hope, ’tis said; 
Sicker persons often mend; 
Time to give up when you’re dead.” 


Strength and tone your system give}; 
This advice be wise and heed— ’ 
Take the G. M. D. and live.” 


“These letters stand for ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ (Dr. Pierce’s), the 
greatest nutritive, tonic and blood-purifier of the age.” 

‘You have been told that consumption is incurable; that when the lungs are 
attacked by this malady, which is scrofula affecting the lungs and rotting them 


out, the sufferer is past all help, and the end is a mere question of time. 


You 


have noted with alarm the unmistakable symptoms of the disease; you have tried 
all manner of so-called cures in vain, and you are now despondent and preparing 


for the worst. 
Discovery remains untried. 


But ‘don’t give up the ship’ while Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
It is not a cure-all, nor will it perform miracles, 


but it has cured thousands of cases of consumption, in its earlier stages, where 


all other means had failed. 


Try it, and obtain a new lease of life.” 


Copyrighted, 1888, by WoRLD’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Proprietors. 











REWARD. isi 
m the manufactur- 
6 en AID A la in iE AS BOG NOOSE KL Ol, RR q 


ers of Dr. Sage’s 


Catarrh Remedy of their ability to cure Catarrh in the Head, no matter 


how bad or of how long otanding, that they offer, in good faith, the above reward for a case 


which they cannot cure. Reme 


y 50 cents, by druggists. 





prove its efficacy. 

Can be obtained of most Chemists and Medicine 
Venders throughout the world, in Bottles, price 50Cts., 
or direct on receipt of Stamps or Postal Orders from 


Dr. Richter & Co.’s Depot for the U. S. 
310 Broadway, New York. 


Dr. Richter’s “ Guide to Good Health”’ 


Will be sent per return mail post free. 
BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES. 


FSTERBROOK STEEL 


PENS. 
——— — => ' 
Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 185, 333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


FHE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works: Camden, N, J, 26 John St., New Yorke 











§ ELIXIR Grows Fall Beard, Moustache and Hair in 20 
& days. Man, Woman, Giri or buy, Anybody $5 a day. 
a We mail a Seize OUTFIT FREE for 8c. in stamps to 
Su pay charges. Smith Manf, Co., Palatine, His. 


FRANK LESLIE'S 





Popular Monthly. 


The articles are all timely, full of interest and 


| attractive, popular in treatment and illustration ; 


| 
| 
! 





| 


| Traveling Agents. 


the aim being to make an Illustrated Popular 
Monthly that every family in the land can heartily 
enjoy, and to furnish it at a price that all can 


afford, 
STORIES 


By Mrs. Gen. LEw WALLACE, CHRISTIAN REID, 
Mrs. M. A. DENison, ISABELLA VY. 
CRAWFORD, PHILIP BoURKE 
Marston ; 


WE GUA ANTEC EREE | A Rr Y : Cc L E SS 
Yo TO E “ * ia : “Dp. ml 
i oo. ators F FREE! Don’t give up, my poor, sick friend, Purer, richer blood you need; By Mrs. Jessie BENTON FREMONT, Miss Lity Hican, 


A. H. GUERNSEY, BRANDER MATTHEWS, 
W. P. Stepuens, S. K. Botton, NUGENT Ropinson, 
Water E. McCann, Henry R. Dorr, 
C. F. HoLtperR, LAURENCE Hutton, O. W. Rigas, 
OSCANYAN, etc. ; 


SERIAL STORIES 


By Erta W. Pierce and other well-known Novelists, 


tt 
The Grave Between Them,” 
By CLARENCE M. BOUTELLE, 


Is a striking novel which began in the July Number. 


Subscription price, #3 yearly, which may be 
sent by P. O. Order or Express Order. We have no 
Single copies to be had of all 
Newsdealers, price 25 cents. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 


53, 55 and 57 Park Place, New York. 





TANDARD MUSIC 


Four Superb Music Books, a on fine 
per.from full-sized mane F ates, for $2.00, 
or $2.50 prepaid. STANDARD PIA 
ALBUM—22 8 of choice gems from celebrated 
.s. - 


composers, suc: Moszkouski, Scharwenka, Liszt, 
an” Lange, Willson, and Spindler, TAND= 
A 


works of such composers as Gounod, Abt, Pinsuti, 
Roeckel, and Kjerul/. TITLE PAGES BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED in Colors. Price of each book 50c., 
or Gcts .| LYON & HEALY, Publishers, 
prepaid.~’| State & Monroe Sts. Chicago- 











IF YOU HAVE 
a poor appetite 





| HINDERCORNS. 














The sure Cure for Corns. Stopsall pain. Ensures 
eee Se feet. l5c. at Druggists. Hiscox &Co., N.Y. 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


‘The best of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 


sleep, improves the appetite, 
overcomes nervous prostration, 
and gives new life and strength <r 

to the weak and aged. soc. and $1.00, at Drgguists. 





RSITY ORCANS.— 
NIVERSIT World,—@85 to $500, 
Gold Direct to Families, No 
Solid Walnut-5 Octaves-Double Cou: 
for Six Years and sent, 36 
with Stool and Book, for TRIAL IN YouR 3 










Own HOME BEFORE YO UY. FsTABLisSHED 
ian MARCUAL & Buia 


IF YOU HAVE 


an inactive liver 










FRANK LESLIE’S 


‘Pleasant Hours 


Is published the 5th of each month. 


EIGHTY PAGES 


DANCE ALBUM-2i2 3 of the most tion, Exhaustion and all Stom- 
: ¥ aus 
$ SOLD ON MONTH. ry ulardance music gnd marches, EF p ifano ee ach and Bowel troubles, Also 
2.4 PAYMENTS. Buy di- companiments, and 110 pp. of veriations, transcrip- the most effective cure for —OF— 
rect of the manufacturer and pay no Agents’ com- tions, 0} ents, etc. for piano. STAND= Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and 
gatesions oF dealers’ profit. SEND FOR PRICES AND D BONG ALBUM. pp. of songs and bal- affections of the breathing Pleasing and Entertaining Reading Matter, 
us ED CATALOGUB. , with piano accompaniments, selec m the crgans, It promotes refreshing 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED, 


This is one of the Cheapest Illustrated Monthly 
Story Books published. 


Retails at 15 Cents. 


Mrs, FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53-55-57 Park Place, New York City, 





— 


IF YOU HAVE 


dreadful dyspepsia 






’ AMONTH. A: Wi TARRANT'S TARRANT'S TARRANT'S 
$230 ing articles ipthe wovld. sample fre SELTZER SELTZER SELTZER 
oF Address JA ‘SON, Detroit, APERIENT APERIENT APERIENT { 
will enable you will incite itto 4 will ' 
Spent ~ jessie ates more Senos cove - dro to healthy action, and “$s A speedily 
FREE. Terms FREE. Address, Teves ~ Auguste, Maine. enjoy.a hearty dinner. give you joyful health. effect complete recovery. 
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WHEN MONARCHS KISS, 





LET LIBERTY BEWARE. 





SUDDEN PAINS, 


The time of year is at hand when 
old heads and young become impru- 
dent, get overheated, cool off suddenly, 
catch cold, rheumatism, nervous dis- 
orders, and numerous other troubles. 
Preaching prudence is played out. The 
only thing to do is—after having con- 
tracted one or more of these pains—to 
cure yourself as quickly as possible. 
Small pains are not to be neglected 
except at the risk of serious conse- 
quences. Remove them at once. It 
can be done by an application of one 
or more of ALLCOCK’S POROUS 
PLASTERS, recognized the world 
over as the best external remedy ever 
made. 

Do not be deceived by misrepresent- 
ation. Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and 
let no explanation or solicitation induce 
you to accept a substitute. 


Bicycle Bargains. 


LIMITED NUMBER OF 


RELIABLE 
Standard Columbias, 


(All sizes, from 50 inches upwards). 
Ball-bearings to Front Wheels and Pedals, 
DROPPED HANDIE-BARS, 
Kirkpatrick Saddles. 
REDUCED FROM $100 TO $75. 


Catalogue Free, 
POPE MFG. CoO., BCSTON, MASS. 
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BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
Embroidery, Knitting and 
Crochet Work. 


Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all vespectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
_Chicage, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


CUR THE DEAF: 


Pscx’s Parent IMproven CusHionsD 
Ean a Rertoctly Rest Restore the 
Hearing. » whether the is caused 
vers or injuries to ‘the natural 
_ Invisible, comfortable, always 
in position, Music, be versation, =e 
pers heard Aistincthy. We refer to th 
using them. Write . HISCOX, 63 
Broadway, cor. 14th 8t., New York, 
J illustrated book of FREE, 
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THE MARCH OF PROGRESS! 


OUR LATEST IMPROVEMENT! 


**Competition is the life of trade,’’ and if you 
have not seen our improved $3 Shoe, made for the Sum.- 
mer and Fall trade of 1888, you cannot imagine 
how lively trade is, or how hard our competitors have to 
work to keep within sight of us. 

Ask your retailer for the James Means $3 Shoe, or the 
James Means $4 Shoe, according to your needs. 

Positively none genuine unless having our name 
and price stamped plainly on the soles. Your retailer 
will suj pply you with shoes so stam if you insist 
upon his doing so; if you do not insist, some retailers 
will coax you into buying inferior shoes upon which 
they make a larger profit. 


CES MEAN s’ 








JAMES MENS’ 
$4 SHOE 


CANNOT FAIL / 






THE MOST 16§ 
FAsripi0¥ ‘ 





Such has been the recent yrogress in our branch of in- 
dustry, that we aré now ab affirm that the James 
Means $4 Shoe is in every respect equal to the shoes 
which only a few years ago were retailed at eight or ten 
dollars. If you will try on a pair, you will be convinced 
that we do not exaggerate. 

Ours are the original $3 and $4 Shoes, and those who 
imitate our system cf business are unable to compete 
with us in quality of factory products. 

In our lines we are the largest manufacturers in the 
United States. * 

Shoes from our celebrated factory are sold 
by wide-awake retailers in all parte of the 
count ry. We will phase them easily within your reach 
in any State or Territory if you will invest one cent ina 
postal card and write to us. 


JAMES MEANS & 00, 


41 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 





r size $44. Type-setting easy, 
nted directions. Send 2 stam 
ita or catalogue 0 type, ca 


4E CARDS" Satan CO., Meriden, Conn. 


p pte $3. Circular size $8. News- 
yan 


BAKING 


ROYAL POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Tor quick raising, the Royal Baking Powder is superior to all other Icavening 


agents. 


It is absolutcly pure and wholesome and of the highest leavening power. It 


is always uniform in strength and quality and never fails to make light, sweet, most 
palatable and nutritive food. Bread, biscuits, muffins, cake, etc., raised with Royal 
Baking Powder may be catcn hot without distressing results to the most delicate 
digestive organs. It will keep in any climate without deterioration. 

Prof. H. A. Mott, U. S. Government Chemist, aftcr examining officially the 
principal baking powders of the country, reported : 

“‘The Royal Baking Powder is absoiutely pure, for I have so found it in many 
tests made both for that company and the United States Government. 

‘‘ Because of the facilities that company have for obtaining perfectly pure cream 
cf tartar, and for other reasons dependent upon the proper proportions of the same, 
and the method of its preparation, the Royal Baking Powder is undoubtedly the 
purest and most reliable baking powder offered to the public, 

“Dz. HENRY A. MOTT, Pu. D.,” 


U. S. Government Chemist. 
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STHE AMERICAN CYCLES 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
\ ONAPPLICATION. 

pom @ JEFFERY 

Dr = MFG. CO.=— 
CHICAGO, so 











EARL &WILSON’S 
LINEN «2 
ee) ay-N- te; ale) a 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 








BROWNS 
CAMPHORATED 


SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE 


FOR THE 


TEETH 


A MOST AGREEABLE ARTICLE 


laning end Pasig th Tei 


It is the Best Toilet Luxury known. For sale by 
Druggists, etc., 25c. a bottle. 
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PIANOS 
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Popular, ; 
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Nos. 149 to 155 East 14th Straet, New York. 





“A Glass of Fashion and a Mold of Form.” 


Rents in our Robes 


— 1 


MRS. FRANK LESLIE. 
12mo, pp. 128. 


A group of charming essays on dress, manners, 
deportment, education, amusement, travel, home 
relations, and social ethics in general, constituting 
a unique and brilliant review of modern life. 
Sparkling in style, modern in spirit, and of per- 
manent value. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 


384 Broadway, New York. 


Instractive, Entertaining and Eifying. 
FRANK LESLIE'S 


Sanday Magazine 


Edited by Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, D.D. 





The Voice of the Press, without distinction of 
Creed or Church, pronounces 
this Monthly 


ADMIRABLY ADAPTED FOR FAMILY READING, 


And commends it to the Christian Public as 


THE BEST MAGAZINE 


Its contents are of the most varied and attractive 
character, furnishing just such reading as every 
family desires on Sunday and can enter during 
the week. 

No other publication of the kind affords such 
an amount of reading-matter with such excellent 
illustrations. 





Wekat is Said About It. 


“The contents are invariably the choicest class 
of reading.”— Canadian Statesman. 


“This magazine is one of the cleanest ena bright- 
est published.’’—Steubenville (Ohio) Gazette 


“Certainly the best publication of its kind that 
we see.”—North Carolina Presbyterian, Wilming- 
ton. N. C. 

“Rare taste is exhibited in its get-up, having 
reading-matter both instructive ond | ecient ” 
—Christian Neighbor, Columbia, 8 


“For delightful, edifying and instructive read- 
ing, this magazine is not excelled by any of its 
contemporaries.”— Quebec Morning Chronicle. 


“Each issue of the magazine increases its popu- 
larity.” —DProvidence (R. 1.) Press. 


“The magazine improves with each number.”"— 
The Interior, Chicago. as 


Sold by all newsdealers. Single copy, 25 cents; 
63.50 a@ year, postpaid. Specimen copy, 10 cts. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 55 and 57 Park Place, New York. 
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